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PREFACE 


In the first of these little books an effort was made 
so to describe the geography of Britain that the 
mind should see it in solid relief, and that the le 
of roads, and cities, and boundaries should appear 
as the outcome of historical movements guided 
by physical features. To teach gedgraphy aright 
we must train the artistic eye to appreciate topo- 
graphic shapes, and the dramatic eye to people 
them afresh with past humanity. 

The frequent custom has been to teach geo- 
graphy to children incidentally to history. In 
my belief the practice should be the inverse, and 
history should be taught in order to explain the 
facts of geography. For the vast majority the 
present must ever be much more important than 
the past, and even the minority will gain in 
practical power by approaching the past through 
the present. 

The suggestion is, of course, old that history 
should be taught backwa‘@. It has rarely been 
adopted because the dram?” ic instinct of children 
is far stronger than the, jralytic, and causes 
must precede effects in ‘ farrative. I_ believe, 
however, that without reversing the historical 
order it is possible to give what the French call 
actuality to history by explaining the historical 
origin of present geographical contrasts. 

This volume deals with the Mediterranean and 
Europe, lands of complex geography and intricate 
history. The difficulty of applying the method 
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just described is here at its greatest. Yet such 
historical factors as the French, Dutch, and i 
Mohammedan would be relatively meaningless 

in the more distant continents unless first ex- 
hibited in their original environment. It is worth 
taking some trouble to make these things live in 
the minds and sympathies of future citizens of the 
British Empire. 

The vivid conception of a foreign land demands 
practice in the correlation of a variety of data, 
and it seemed? well, therefore, that the first land 
dealt with should be treated at some length. 
For this purpose France has been selected, because 
it is our nearest neighbour, both geographically 
and historically. Then the Mediterranean and 
the rest of Europe are traversed in such order 
that the historical paragraphs fall, in large mea- 
sure, into chronological sequence. 

The effort to grasp the map of Europe as a 
historical document seemed enough for one step 
forward, and latitudes and longitudes, and iso- 
metric climatic lines have been postponed to the 
next volume of the series. 

An index of place names gives a key to all refer- 
ences bearing on a single locality. The usual 
apparatus, however, g@@notes, tables, and questions 
has been designed nitted. In my opinion, a 
geographical text sh&jd aim at literary form, It 
should present a standard of knowledge, a method, 
and a perspective. Supplementary ideas oyght to 
be built round the map, not the printed page, for 
only so can we cultivate the visualizing habit of 
mind. 
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WE are going abroad. In another book we will 
visit the distant parts of the earth, but in this 
we will go to the lands which lig beyond the 
English Channel and the North Sea. The people 
who live in them are our neighbours, and the 
nearest of them are the French. The white cliffs 
of France may be seen in clear weather across 
the Strait of Dover. 

We drive to the station in London. On the 
platform are many people, for some of the pas- 
sengers are going long journeys, and their friends 
have come to see them off. Not a few of the 
groups which crowd round the carriage doors are. 
talking in foreign tongues. 

The train steams out of the great station and 
crosses the river. Then we run by a tunnel 

through the hill on which the Crystal Palace is 
built, for we are on the Chatham and Dover line 
of the South Eastern and ‘Chatham Railway. 
Here we enter the county of Kent, and passing 
through its green fields and orchards arrive, after 
a run of nearly two hours, at the port of Dover. 
Our train is taken slowly through the street and 
out on to the Admiralty Pier, where the mail 
steamer is alongside with steam up. We pause 
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fof a few minutes while the luggage is placed 
on board, and watch with special interest the 
brown carnivas mail bags, full of letters, which 
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are being rapidly removed from the train to the 


vessel. 
The ropes are cast loose; the engines revolve; 
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slowly we glide out of the harbour and begin ‘to 
feel the motion of the waves. If it is night, 
and clear, the French light on Cape Gris Nez 
flashes brilliantly out of the darkness every few 
seconds. ‘here is a great traffic of ships bound 
up and down the Channel whose course we must 
cross. They are coming to and from the ports 
of the North Sea, such as London, Hull, Hamburg, 
Rotterdam, and Antwerp. Whicheway they are 
steaming through the night is known by the lights 
which they carry, a red light on the left or port 
side and a green light on the right or starboard 
side. Other lights there are on the dark water, 
single white lights dancing on the waves. Most 
of these belong to the boats of French or English 
fishermen who are obtaining food for the great 
populations of Paris and London. 

If, however, our journey is by day, we look back 
to the whité*cliffs of Dover crowned with the fortifi- 
cations of the castle and the citadel, between which 
is a valley with the town of Dover down in, its 
mouth, and the shipping at anchor within the har- 
bour. Gradually the English clifis grow distant, 
and we walk forward to the bow of the steamer to 
look at the French coast, which we are approaching. 

There are chalk cliffs ahead, but we notice that 
we do not steer quite in their direction, but keep a 
little to the left of them. Straight ahead we can at 
first only see the level line of the sea horizon. 
Presently some one exclaims, “There is Calais 
Lighthouse,” and we perceive a straight column, 
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looking in the distance almost like a factory 
chimney, which seems to rise out of the water. 
Then beside it, but a little lower, we begin to see 
the dome of Calais church. At last the low line 
of the coast at Calais becomes visible, but the 
cliffs which we saw first are now abeam of us on 
our right hand. As we approach nearer, we are 
struck by the fact that we do not see the houses 
of the town, for all along the shore the sand has 
been blown by the wind into a belt of dunes, which 
are about as high as a house, so that only the light- 
house and the churches show over the top. 

Now we steer cautiously between two pier- 
heads, and follow a narrow channel cut through 
the dunes. We see some green embankments, 
carefully shaped, with cannon looking over them. 
These are forts to deny the entry to the harbour 
should the ship of an enemy try to come in. 
Within the dunes the water broadens fhto a space 
surrounded by stone quays, and to the left hand 
is the railway station, where the trains are waiting 
for the arrival of the steamer. As we tie up to 
the quay, porters in blue blouses, shouting in 
French, crowd on boar to carry the luggage ashore. 
Here our packages are opened and inspected in 
order to make sure that we are not taking into 
France, without paying duty, any goods which 
by the law of France are liable to duty. 

There are three trains drawn up in Calais 
Station, one ready to start eastward to Brussels, 
another to go south-eastward to Switzerland and 
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Italy, and the third, which we shall take, to run 
southward to Paris. 

We leave the red houses of Calais. behind us, 
and for a short distance cross a green plain with 
broad straight ditches in it, like the Fen country 
of England. Then we begin to rise on to some low 
hills made ! 


of chalk. 
Statute Miles 
| eas. 
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mount up 
the front of | 
these hills, 
and look 
back on to 
the town of 
Calais, we Fie. 3.—Tun a&Recton ROUND CAxAIS: 

see a wide 

green plain below us spreading away far to the 
east, but separated from the sea by the belt 
of the sand dunes. This plain, beginning at 
Calais, spreads north-eastward beyond France 
through the western end of Belgium and through 
Holland. It lies almost level with the sea, and in 
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some places even below the level of high tide, so 
that where there happen to be no sand dunes the 
sea has to be kept out by means of dykes or em- 
bankments. This great plain is known as the 
Netherlands. The word “‘ nether ’’ means “ lower.” 
From the top of the chalk hills, on the other 
hand, there spreads an undulating country, rather 
higher than the Netherlands, and this extends 
all the way te Paris. 

We pass by a tunnel under the town of Boulogne. 
As we come out again we see to our right hand 
the harbour and the steamer which crosses to 
Folkestone in England. High on the cliff top 
there is a column in memory of the army which - 
the Emperor Napoleon. encamped here rather 
more than a hundred years ago for the invasion 
of England. He was not able to take it across 
the Channel because his fleet was blockaded in his 
ports by the British fleet, and was thus prevented 
from coming out on to the sea to protect the 
passage of the army, When his ships did after- 
wards succeed in escaping they were met by the 
British fleet and defeated at Trafalgar. 

From Boulogne we,run for a time on a strip of 
low ground near the sea, but sand dunes generally 
shut out the sight of the water. Occasionally, 
however, through a gap in the dunes you may see 
the waves sparkling in the sunshine, and far away 
across the Channel the cliffs of England. 

Now we turn up the valley of the little river 
Somme and come to the city of Amiens, which 
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has one of the noblest cathedrals in Christendom. 
We speed on, and at last begin to notice more 
frequent houses, for we are approaching Paris. 
Occasionally we observe trim green mounds rising 
from the 
country like 

low islands. 

These are forts 

armed with 

cannon for the 

defence of 

Pars. - Then 

we run over a 

bridge with a 

broad ditch 

beneath and 

long lines of 

green embank- 

ment to right 

and left.- |=“ i 
These are-the |pr _ == 
ramparts or |= ~ St & 

fortifications 
which encom- 
pass the great 
city, making 
a ring twenty miles round. The railway enters by 
an opening in the ramparts, and soon we glide 
into one of the stations of Paris. We hire a 
carriage and drive to our hotel, for we have had 
an eight hours’ journey and are tired. 
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That ring of ramparts should make us think. 
Britain is surrounded by the sea, and London 
has no need of ramparts, provided that our navy 
and army are strong enough to prevent an enemy 
from landing on our shores. France, on the other 
hand, has the coast for her border only in certain 
parts, and in other parts an enemy can enter the 
country by land. If the French armies can be 
defeated’ and,driven back it is possible for an 
enemy to march to Paris. In 1870 the Germans 
crossed the eastern frontier of France and de- 
feated the French army. They advanced as far 
as Paris, but were unable to enter it because the 
gates were closed, and the forts and the ramparts 
were manned. Therefore they were obliged to make 
a great ring of soldiers round Paris to prevent 
food from being taken in. Only after a siege of , 
several months, when the people were starving, 
was the city surrendered. 

In 1914, on the other hand, the Germans failed 
to reach Paris. They came suddenly and un- 
expectedly through Belgium, and into North- 
Kastern France almost to Paris, but were defeated 
in the great battle of the Marne by the French 
army under General Joffre, and by a small British 
army under Sir John French. The Marne is a 
tributary of the Seine, which enters the main river 
just above Paris. 
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CHAPTER II PARIS 


HavinG rested after our journey, we get up early 
in the morning, for French people rise early. It 
is a wise saying that “If you go to Rome you 
should do as the Romans do.’ You will thus see 
much more of the people and of their ways. _ 
We go out into the busy streets. The houses 
are high, most of them painted white, and bright 
in the morning sun. The people of Paris do not 
live in little houses like most of the houses of 
England, but in flats. In Paris it is rare for any 
one to occupy the whole of a house. 

We pass through the crowded traffic, and coming 
to the river Seine, are struck at once by the beauty 
of the scene before us. The Seine is about half 
as broad as the Thames in London. It is not 
tidal, for the tides stop some distance below Paris. 
There are therefore none of the ugly mud banks 
which you see in the Thames at low water. Both 
sides of the river, all the way through Paris, are 
lined with stone quays, and along these are roads 
with trees, as on the Thames Embankment in 
London. There are many bridges, for it is of 
course less costly to build a bridge over the Seine 
in Paris than over the Thames in London. Many 
fine public buildings face one another across the 


water. 
10 
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The oldest part of Paris, known as the City, 
stands on an island in the Seine. In the rough 
times when Paris was founded, the surrounding 
water made the defence of the place easier. Here 
in the City is the cathedral, and also the old 
palace of the kings of France, now become the 
Palace of Justice, where the judges sit. 

We return from the island to the right bank 
of the river, and follow the quay for a short dis- 
tance until we come to the Palace of the Louvre, 
now a great picture gallery, like our National 
Gallery in London. Beyond this is the Palace 
of the Tuileries, also beside the river and now 
occupied by Government offices. Part of the 
Tuileries was burnt down in the terrible rebellion 
of the people of Paris in the year 1871. The 
Louvre and the Tuileries were royal palaces 
after the kings had left the older palace on the 
island. 

A little beyond the Tuileries we come to a 
large house with a pleasant garden which is called 
' the Palace of the Elysée. Here the President of 
the French Republic lives. Our walk has already 
shown us three palaces which belonged to the 
kings of France. A little ‘more than a hundred 
years ago a great revolution took place in France 
and the King was dethroned. We must remember 
that France was not then, like England, a country 
in which the King had limited power. The kings 
of France were despotic, and the King used to 
say, “I am the State.’ The revolution was 
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thtrefore what might have been expected. But 
France has had to pay much for that revolution. 
When the orderly habits of a people are disturbed, 
it is only very slowly that order can be re-estab- 
lished. There have been many and violent changes 
in France since the great revolution. 

The people of Paris are very polite. Every one, 
no matter what his rank, addresses another 
person as Monsieur or Madame or Mademoiselle. 
The men take off their hats when they meet 
other men whom they know. The people of 
Paris are also a very artistic people. The streets 
are so arranged that when you look along them 
you generally see a fine building at the end, 
or a monument. The shops also are full of pretty 
knick-knacks made in Paris. There are schools 
of-art and rich collections of pictures, so that 
students go to Paris from all countries in the 
world to become artists. The music at the Paris 
Opera, and the acting at the Paris theatres are 
the most, celebrated in the world. Because of 
all these things many visitors go to Paris every 
year, and spend much money there. In one 
year lately there were seven hundred thousand 
visitors to Paris from’ foreign countries. Though 
London is now nearly three times as large as 
Paris and is by degrees being made into a very 
grand city, yet Paris is still the capital of the 
world for beauty, art, and pleasure. It con- 
tains the greatest library in the world, and the 
most important university in France. Of course 
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it is not a seaport like London, and therefore Itas 
not the commerce which London has. 

In one respect, however, London is more 
beautiful than Paris. Within the ramparts of 
Paris there is very little room for parks and 
gardens, but London has grown freely out into the 
country, because for several centuries there have 
been no fortifications bounding it. All Parisians 
admire the 
parks of Lon- 
don. They 
have a_ very 
fine park of 
their own, the 
Bois de Bou- 
logne, but it is 
placed outside 
the walls of 
Paris. : 


The principal |& : 
¢ ¢ I Inderwood & Underwood, don & 
square in Lon- Stereograph Copyright, agli nderwood, London & 


don is known Fie. 6.—ARO DE TRIOMPHE. 

as Trafalgar Square, after the greatest British 
victory at sea, and in this square is the monument 
of Nelson, our greatest adnfiral. In Paris, as you 
would expect, the names of some of the streets 
are taken from victories on the land, and the 
monuments have mostly to do with war by land. 
The finest view in Paris is along the avenue of the 


Champs Elysées (Fig. 26, p. 36), up a slight hill 


4 


and quite straight for a distance of two miles, 
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with trees on either hand, and at the top a great 
Triumphal Arch, erected in memory of the 
victories of the army of Napoleon. Under the 
dome of the Church of the Invalides is the magnifi- 
cent tomb of the Emperor Napoleon. All this is 
natural, because in France they are obliged to 
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think much about war and the army, for France 
is not an island. Evéry man in his youth must 
serve for a time in the army. 

The military importance of Paris may be learned 
from the map. (Fig. 5, p. 9.) The first little city 
called Paris was on the island in the river. Paris 
presently extended on to the two banks, and a ring 
of walls was built round, cut through from east to 
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west by the river. These first walls were after- 
wards pulled down, and replaced by a ring of broad 
streets, planted with trees, known as the Boule- 
vards. There are cafés or coffee-shops along the 
Boulevards, and it is the habit of French people 
to sit under the trees in front of the cafés, whenever 
the weather is not rainy or very cold. 

Again Paris grew, and andéther ring of walls had 
to be placed round the suburbs, which were built 
outside the first walls; These second walls have 
also been removed and replaced by boulevards 
which are known as the Outer Boulevards, The 
word “boulevard” is the same as our English 
word bulwark, which means rampart. 
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‘In the next period yet a third ring of ramparts, 
those which at present stand round Paris, were 
put up. Then, because the range of cannon be- 
came greater, forts were erected two or three miles 
in the country beyond Paris, and later because 
gun range had become longer still, an outer ring 
ot forts was constructed a dozen miles away from 
the ramparts. (Fig. 7, p. 14.) 

Outside Paris at a short distance there is the 
country palace of the kings at Versailles, like 
our castle at Windsor. Versailles is now empty, 
a sad monument of the violent changes in French 
history. The French people are superior to the 
British in some things, but not in others. They 
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set us an example in their frugality, in their love 
of beauty, and in their respect for learning. We, 
on the other hand, have the habit of slowly altering 
our government to suit new times, without violent 
changes and disorder. We should admire the 
French as a very civilized people and be ready 
to learn from them, but yet we have every reason 
to be proud of our own country. 

In the Great War of 1914, for the first time in 
history, Britain had to train as large an army as 
France. Had we not gone to the help of France 
with all our might, France would in the end have 
been conquered by Germany, and Germany, 
being then mistress of the Continent, would have 
been able to build a greater fleet than the British 
fleet. We should have been secure and free no 
longer, for our islands would have been open to 
invasion. | 
~In the Great War all the peoples of the world 
admired the glorious and successful defence which 
the French made against the Germans during the 
two long years which it took to prepare the new 
British army. Germany, it must be remembered, 
has a population nearly twige as large as that of 
France. 


CHAPTER III. THE SEINE 


Paris is in the centre of a wide undulating plain, 
raised a little above the dead level of the plain 
of the Netherlands. This slightly raised plain 
of Northern France begins in the hill edge near 
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Calais, and spreads south of Paris about as far 
south as Calais is north. Then we come to the 
higher country of the south of France. 


The river Seine flows from its source to its 
20 
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mouth through the plain, Paris being placed 
about half-way along its course. If we look 
at the map we shall find that the water of the 
Seine is collected by a number of tributaries 
from. the north-east and the south-east. These 
tributaries draw together and join the main stream 
in the neighbourhood of Paris. The Seine and 
its tributaries are navigable for barges almost 
to their sources, because they flow slowly through 
a plain. Therefore when there were not many 
roads in the country, these waterways brought 
much trade from the north-east and the south- 
east to Paris. The broad waterway of the Lower 
Seine connected Paris with the sea in a north- 
westerly direction. ‘Thus in the early days Paris 
had two great advantages. It was built on an 
island and therefore could be easily defended, 
and it was at the point where many waterways 
came together. 

To these two advantages we must add a third. 
The plain round Paris is very fertile and produces 
much food. It is for the most part ploughed 
land, and therefore looks very different from 
the green flats near Calais. Every traveller 
coming from England, and especially from Kent, 
is struck by the rarity of hedges round the fields. 
The landscape seems open and bare and large. 
The villages, with trees shading them, look almost 
like wooded islands on a vast rolling sea of 
ploughed country. The roads are broad and 
straight, generally lined with an avenue of trees, 
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and can be seen striking over the country for 
many miles. If you are driving along them you 
may often see the white way in front of you topping 
a series of slight hills, just like one of those switch- 
backs which may be seen at our fairs. 


[Copyright, 


Fic. 13—A NAtionat Roap In FRANCE. 


France is one of the richest agricultural countries 
in the world. Her farmers grow in a good year 
enough wheat for the bread of her whole popula- 


tion, and there is no other great country of Western 
Europe of which this is true. 
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There are no coal mines near Paris, so that the 
country round for many miles is occupied only 
with agriculture.. Not long ago there were merely 
little market towns in most of the north of France 
outside Paris. Even now, when manufactures 
have been established in some of these towns,” 
since coal can be brought to them by railway, 
they remain very small as compared with Paris, 
Paris has two and a half million people, and here 
are the populations of the surrounding towns :— 


Rouen : a . 120,000 


Amiens. ; : . 90,000 
St. Quentin . ; ~.- 60,000 
Reims - , : . 110,000 
ves aay | ww «OU,000 
Orleans . . : ‘ 70,000 


If we examine the position of these towns on 
the map, we shall see that they stand widely apart 
in a ring round Paris, and are not clustered to- 
gether, as they would be if their prosperity 
depended upon a coalfield. 

It is not surprising in these circumstances that 
the chief roads of France were made from Paris 
out into the country like the rays of a star. Nor 
is it surprising that when the railways were made, 
since Paris was already a great city, they also 
were laid outward in all directions, so that to-day 
we have a railway star as well as a road star 
centring in Paris. As we have seen there is also 
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a‘ river star, although the rays of this star are 
wanting in the south-westerly direction. 

Down the Seine from Paris towards the sea are 
two celebrated towns, Rouen and Havre. Both 
of them are seaports, for the tide runs up the 
Seine beyond Rouen. Havre is a much newer 
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place than Rouen, because in early days, when 
ships were small and roads were bad, it was con- 
venient to land goods some distance up the rivers. 

Rouen was the capital of Normandy, from 
which country Duke William came who conquered 
England at the Battle of Hastings. It is a most 
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interesting city, with a cathedral almost as fine 
as that of Amiens, and several other fine old 
churches and halls. The river is here very broad, 
broader than the Thames in London. 

The railway from Paris branches at Rouen, 
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In France the principal roads are called National, for they are repaired at the National 
cost, whereas the smaller roads are maintained from local funds. 
J 


one line running westward to Havre and the other 
northward to Dieppe. From Havre the French 
steamers go which cross the Atlantic to America, 
so that Havre is for Paris what Southampton 
is for London. From Dieppe smaller steamers 
cross to Newhaven in England. As we see from 
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the map, the Channel is here much broader 
than the Strait of Dover, and the steamers take 
nearly four hours by the Newhaven-Dieppe line. 

The coal which is needed for Paris is got partly 
from England and brought up the river Seine 
past Havre and Rouen, but partly from the chief 
coalfield of France, on the Belgian frontier, not 
far from Calais. 
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The water is often rough in the tide-swept estuary. Hence the barge canal to Havre. 


CHAPTER IV. NORMANDY AND 
BRITTANY 


West of Paris, France projects seaward in two 
promontories. On the one hand there is the 
peninsula known as the Cotentin, standing out 
northward in the direction of the Isle of Wight. 
On the other hand, there is the larger peninsula 
of Brittany, projecting westward so as to divide 
the English Channel from the Bay of Biscay. 
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Brittany and Cornwall are like two piers enclosing 
a great harbour mouth, but Brittany is much 
broader and more massive than the peninsula of 
Cornwall and Devonshire. 
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The entry to the English Channel from the 
ocean is broad, but the west coast of the Cotentin 
half closes the passage, and leaves a comparatively 
narrow way eastward between France and England. 
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In the angular gulf which thus invades France 
between Brittany and the Cotentin is the group of 
the Channel <a ss 

Islands, or, ME fe 4 

as the : we = 

' French call . 
them, the 
Norman Is- 


lands. They 
belong to 


England, 
although 
they are off 

Copyright. | [Neurdein Bros. 
the French Fic. 19.—Sr. Micnanu’s Mount, Normanpy. 
coast. 


South of the Channel Islands, at the very head of 
the gulf, there is a remarkable rocky islet, ap- 
proachable over the sands at lowest tide, and on 
the top of 
this islet, 
which is 
known as 
St. Mich- 
ael’s Mount, 
there is a 
beautiful 
church. Off 
the coast of 
Cornwall 


Copyprtghe. ir. Frith & Co, ud, there is an- 
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Michael’s Mount, also crowned with a building and 
also approachable over the sands at lowest water. 
It is placed in Mount’s Bay between the Lizard and 
the Land’s End. There has always been much 
traffic between these western promontories of 
France and England, and it is therefore not sur- 
prising that we should find the same names on 
both sides. 


Fie. 21.—Covutancrs, NorRMANDY. 
Note the hedgerows. 


~ St. Michael’s Mount marks the boundary be- 
tween Normandy and Brittany. From the Mount 
northward round the Cotentin and eastward past 
Havre to beyond Dieppe the coast belongs to 
Normandy. From the Mount westward round 
Finistére to just beyond the mouth of the Loire 
the coast belongs to Brittany. Finistére means 
the end of the land. 
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_ Normandy and Brittany are very different from 
the open plain round Paris. They are near the 
sea, and the winds bring them much moisture, 
so that they oe i 
have more 
pasture than 
cornland. 


They send 
butter to 
England as 


well as to 
Paris. They 
have many 
orchards and 
cider is the 
chief drink, as 
in the part of 
England  op- 
posite Brit- 
tany. There 
are hedges as 
in England, 
and the 
houses and 
trees are scat- 


[From Augustin Rischgitz Collection. 
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are not grouped only in villages. In fact, except 
for the language of their peoples, Normandy and 
Brittany are more like England than France. 
We must remember that they are very much 
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larger than two English counties. From Dieppe 
to the end of Brittany is nearly as far as from 
Dover to the Land’s End. 

The people, however, of Normandy and Brittany 
are not only different from the English, but very 
different from one another. Normandy, as its 
name tells us, was a Duchy founded by the Norse 
pirates, who came through the Strait of Dover, 
seized Dieppe, went up the river Seine and seized 
Rouen, went up the small rivers west of the Seine 
to the cities of Caen and Bayeux, occupied all 
the Cotentin as far south as St. Michael’s Mount, 
and took possession of the Channel Islands. 
If you look at the names of the Channel Islands— 
Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, and Sark—you will 
oe ES ok are ________ see “that three 
~~. Sod Sod @ yes | oof them end 
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we find also 
in the Ork- 
neys off the 
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island, and 
you learn, therefore, that these Channel Islands 
were named by the pirates in their Norse tongue. 

The pirates settled in Normandy among a 
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_ people who talked French, and in the course of 
two or three generations they forgot their own 
language and came to talk French. They became 
a learned and artistic people, and built beautiful 
churches in the Roman style with round-topped 
arches, and these churches they decorated with 
tapestries. 

In the year 1066 the Duke of the Normans 
made war with England. His fleet took an army 
across the Channel from near Dieppe to fight the 
Battle of Hastings, and to conquer England. 
The English were at that time less skilled in the 
arts than the Normans, and after the Conquest 
new churches were therefore built in England 
with round-topped arches in what we call the 
Norman style, because it was brought to us by 
the Noriaans. 

The first few Norman kings in England never 
forgot that they were also Dukes of Normandy. 
They and their nobility continued to talk French. 
Their capital was at Winchester, close to South- 
ampton, and easily reached therefore from the 
coasts of Normandy. William Rufus, it will be 
remembered, was killed while hunting in the New 
Forest near Winchester, and Prince Henry, the 
son of Henry I, was drowned in the White Ship 
off the Norman coast when on his way to England. 

At last, in the time of King John, the French 
King of Paris conquered Normandy, but he did not 
take the Channel Islands, and they have remained 
a possession of the King of England ever since. 
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The islanders still speak French, although they 
are loyal to England. The small breed of Alder- 
ney cows, which are large milk-givers, come from 
the Channel Islands, and nowadays when steamers 
and railways have made communication easy, 
early fruit, flowers, and potatoes are sent to 
London and Paris, for the sea not only gives 
moisture but also a mild climate to these jslands. 

Normandy has to-day become a part of France, 
but Brittany, although it is also a part of France, 
has in all its western half a people who speak a 

Celtic language and not French. ‘The province 
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is known as Bretagne in the French language, 
and the island of Great Britain as La Grande 
. Bretagne. The Celtic people of Brittany fled there 
from Great Britain when our island was con- 
quered by the English. Of course they also fled 
into Cornwall and into Wales. The Duchy of 
Brittany remained independent of France for much 
longer than id the Duchy of Normandy, and it 
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was not until the time of Henry VII of England 
that Brittany became a_ part of the French 
kingdom. 

’ The Bretons and the Normans make fine fisher- 
men and sailors, and the French fleet is chiefly 
manned from their shores. The great French 
naval ports, Cherbourg and Brest, are placed at 
the ends of the two promontories, the Cotentin 
and Brittany, and opposite to them are the 
British naval ports, Portsmouth and Devonport. 
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Fig. 28.—CHERBOURG. 


Showing the Breakwater. 


CHAPTER V. THE SPANISH FRONTIER 


We have now visited Paris, and have looked at 
all the shore of France which faces Britain. It is 
time that we should go southward, for as the 
map shows the greater part of France lies south 
of Paris. 

The railway from Paris to Madrid, the capital 
of Spain, follows an almost straight line, although 
of course with many small turns and twists. It 
touches the sea-coast at the head of the Bay ot 
Biscay, just where it leaves France and enters 
Spain. Let us make a journey along this railway 
as far as the Spanish frontier. (Fig. 46, p. 65.) 

We leave Paris, and cross the plain, rich with 
wheat, to the city of Orleans. ‘There we come to 
the river Loire, wider than the Seine at Paris, 
although Orleans is farther than Paris from the 
sea. The Loire is a noble river to look at, and 
carries a great body of water, but it flows too 
rapidly and is too shallow for navigation. A canal 
has been cut beside it for barge traffic, and this 
canal is connected with the Seine and so with Paris. 
A canal made along the valley of an unnavigable 
river is known as a lateral or side canal. 

From Orleans our railway bends a little west- 


ward, and follows the Loire as far as the city of 
39 
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ours. This is a most attractive part of the 
journey. On brinks overlooking the river are 
some celebrated castles, which belonged to the 
kings of 
France. This 
was a very 
convenient 
place for 
their resi- 
dence, for 
the Loire 
between Or- 
leans and 
Tours is al- 
most in the 
centre of the 
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wine is made 
in the neighbourhood of Tours, but not north- 
ward, in Normandy or Brittany, because the 
summers there are not long enough for the ripen- 
ing of good grapes. A vineyard is rather like a 
hop garden, but the vines are trailed on sticks 
shorter than a man, whereas a man is completely 
hidden among the hops of Kent. 
From Tours the railway bends once more south- 
ward and leaves the Loire. It passes through 
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the old towns of Poitiers and Angouléme. The 
grapes in the country west of Angouléme are used 
for making a wine which is turned into brandy. In 
France brandy is called Cognac. You will find the 
town of Cognac on the same river as Angouléme. 
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Now our train crosses in succession two broad 
rivers, the Dordogne and the Garonne, which 
join together a few miles below to form a great 
estuary, the Gironde. You may therefore com- 
pare them to the Ouse and the Trent, which join 
to form the Humber. As we cross the second of 
them, the Garonne, we see along the south bank 
the large city of Bordeaux. The tide comes up 
the Gironde and up the Garonne past Bordeaux, 
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which is the chief port of this part of France, 
although it is many miles from the Bay of Biscay. 

Bordeaux owes its importance mainly to the 
celebrated vineyards of the valley of the Garonne, 
which produce the wine known in Britain as Claret, 
but in France as Bordeaux. We must remember 
that in most parts of France wine is drunk by 
everybody, for it is very cheap. The wine which 
is drunk in France is not strong, and the people 
do not often get drunk on it. Drunkenness 
among french peoplé is due mainly to spirit 
drinking. 

The last part of our journey is through a country 
of extraordinary character. From Paris to Bor- 
deaux the railway traverses a plain, but it is an 
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undulating plain, whereas from Bordeaux to tlre 
frontier there is a dead level lying only a few feet 
above the sea. Yet it is not like the level plain of 
the Netherlands beyond Calais, for that is watery, 
and covered with meadows, and cut with straight 
ditches, but the plain beyond Bordeaux is of sand, 
and was formerly a vast heath known as the Landes. 
It has now been planted with a broad forest of pine 
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trees, from which much turpentine is obtained. 
As the train goes through this forest you notice 
little cups tied to the tree trunks, three or four 
feet above the ground, and above each of these 
cups a gash is made in the bark, from which the 
turpentine or sap oozes into the cup. If the train 
should stop for any reason, and you look out of 
the window, you will see the railway running 
through the forest for many miles in both direc- 
tions, perfectly straight, as though ruled with a 
ruler. 

The map (p. 40) shows that from the mouth of 
the Gironde to the head of the Bay of Biscay, the 
coast along the edge of the Landes is most remark- 
ably straight, and that just within it there are 
lagoons or large shallow lakes. This straight coast 
is made of a belt of sand dunes, blown up by the 
winds from the sea-shore, and the dunes block the 
mouths of the sluggish streams of the plain, so 
that they spread out and form the lagoons. 

At last we emerge from the forest, and crossing 
the river Adour, run into the pretty little city 
of Bayonne, where it is said that the bayonet was 
invented. Close to Bayonne, but on the sea 
front, is Biarritz, a celebrated pleasure town, to 
which the Spaniards go for coolness in the summer, 
and the English and other northerners for warmth 
in the winter. The woods of the Landes extend 
across the Adour to Biarritz, and the healthy air 
of the place is due partly to the breezes from the 
sea, and partly to the resinous perfumes of the pine 
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trees. The great waves of the Bay of Biscay beat 
upon the exposed coast with a magnificent surf. 
In this corner of France, as in the end of Brit- 
tany, there live people who do not talk French. 
The Basque language is not, however, Celtic, 
like the language of Brittany. It is very different 
from all the other languages of Europe, and no 
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one knows where the people who speak it came 
from. They live at the head of the Bay of Biscay, 
on both sides of the frontier between France and 
Spain. Part of the Basque country in Spain is 
called Biscay. The Bay of Biscay was so named 
by the sailors who traded with the Biscayan ports. 

The frontier between France and Spain, where 
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the road to Madrid crosses it, is formed by the 
little river Bidassoa. If you are driving and you 
come from France to the frontier bridge; you see 
soldiers standing about and a French customs 
house, from which is flown the French flag—red, 
white, and blue. Then you cross the bridge, and 
on the far side are some Spanish soldiers, whom 
you know by their different uniform, and there 
is a Spanish customs house, which flies the Spanish 
- flag—red and orange. Here you are stopped and 
your baggage is searched to see that you are not 
trying to smuggle into Spain anything on which 
you ought to pay duty. 

If you enter by railway, the train stops at 
the first station in Spain, and there every one 
must get out while the luggage is examined. 
When ‘the passengers return to take their seats 
they find a new train waiting for them with very 
broad carriages. The French trains cannot run 
over the Spanish lines, because the Spanish gauge, 
or distance between the rails, is greater than the 
French. The French gauge is very nearly the 
same as the British, and British rolling stock can 
run on the French lines. 

We are now at the far end of France, farther 
from Paris than Aberdeen is from London, and 
as our object at present is to learn about France, 
we will here turn. We must go back over the 
same line as far as Bayonne, but then we can 
make an excursion eastward along the northern 
foot of the great mountain range of the Pyrenees. 
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This range, except at the coast, forms the boundary 
between France and Spain. To our right hand, 
as we run to Pau and Toulouse, we see the plain 
spreading on for a few miles, and then the dark 
mountains, capped with glittering snow. 

The highest peak of the Pyrenees is about mid- 
way between the Bay of Biscay and the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. It is 11,000 feet high, or more than 
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two miles, and there are other summits nearly as 
lofty. At their western end, however, the Pyre- 
nees decline to much lower heights, and the railway 
from Paris to Madrid, after crossing the Bidassoa, 
is carried over this lower part of the range. 

Next to the seaport of Bordeaux, Toulouse 
is the principal town in the south-west of France. 
It is the great market for the upper basin of 
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the Garonne, as Bordeaux is for the lower basin. 
From Toulouse to near Bordeaux the Garonne is 
not navigable, for it rises high in the Pyrenean 
snows, and flows too rapidly for shipping. The 
Garonne, therefore, and the Loire are both very 
different from the Seine, and in the days before © 
railways and canals Paris had a great advantage. 
A lateral canal has now been made from Toulouse 
to Bordeaux. 

The railway down the Garonne Valley from 
Toulouse runs through a very rich country with 
vineyards almost all the way. On the quays of 
Bordeaux we see the barrels of wine, and we may 
return home to London in one of the wine steamers 
down the Gironde and round the promontory of 
Brittany. 


oats 


CHAPTER VI. THE RHONE 


_ IysteEap of going to the Orleans Station in Paris 


and taking the Bordeaux express, we will now drive 
to the Lyons Station, and take the express for 
Marseilles. (Fig. 35, p. 52; also Fig. 46, p. 65.) 

During the first two or three hours of our 
journey we cross the plain round Paris in a south- 
easterly direction, often running beside the Seine 
or one of its tributaries. Then the ground becomes 


_ hilly and the streams in the valleys grow smaller 
_ towards their sources. Presently we plunge into 


a long tunnel. When we emerge into the day- 
_ light again, our train runs rapidly down a short 
_ valley and out on to a plain at the old city of 


Dijon. Rich vineyards clothe the sunny south- 


. eastward slope of the hill range which we have 


traversed. These produce a wine which is called 
Burgundy, for Dijon was the capital of the Duchy 


of Burgundy, the Duke of which was for long 


almost independent of the King at Paris, just 
as were the Dukes of Normandy and Brittany. 
_At Dijon we are in the basin of the Rhone, and 
the rain water which falls here is carried southward 
to the Mediterranean, not northward or westward 
to the Atlantic. At first, however, we notice little 
change, for eastward and southward of Dijon 
there spreads a plain, with wheatfields and rows of 
E 49 
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tall poplar trees and straight roads. We feel 
that we are still in the north. The tributary 
of the Rhone which drains this plain -is called the 
Saone, a river which flows slowly like the Seine, 
and is navigable. 

The winter of this part of France is cold, much 
colder than that of Brittany or Normandy, for 
we are here far from the mild winds which blow 
from the sea. We are in the very heart of the 
Continent, midway between the northern and the 
southern coasts. But the summer is much hotter 
than in Normandy and Brittany, for at that 
season the winds from the sea keep the land 
cool. For these reasons the northern part of 
the Rhone basin near Dijon is a land of wine 
and wheat rather than of pasture. 

From Dijon the railway to Marseilles turns 
southward, with the hills to the right hand which 
separate the Rhone basin from the sources of the 
Seine. These hills slope gradually up from the. 
Parisian plain, but eastward they end in a con- 
tinuous edge which overlooks the plain of the 
Saone. The edge grows higher as it runs south- 
ward, until it becomes the Cevennes Range of 
mountains, which as they approach the Mediter- 
ranean are higher than any mountains in Britain, 
and far higher than the small hills in northern or 
western France. | 

Soon after we leave Dijon we may see to the 
left hand, across the plain in the distance, when 
the weather is clear, a long level range of dark 
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hill, the Jura, and on rare occasions there may 
be discerned, showing over the top of the Jura, 
the snowy peak of the Mont Blanc, a hundred 
miles away, the highest mountain in Europe. The 
Jura Range is nearly as high as the Cevennes. 
The frontier between France and Switzerland is 
carried along its summit. 

We approach the great city of Lyons, second only 
to Paris in all France. The mountains of the 
Cevennes are now high to our right hand, but there 
is still a space of plain to the left with the Jura 
Range in the distance. At Lyons the Saone 
joins the Rhone, and the city stands mainly on the 
tongue of land between the two rivers. If we were 
to judge from the map alone, we should say that 
it was the Rhone which joined the Saone, for the 
Rhone comes from the east and at Lyons bends 
sharply round, accepting the southward direction 
of the Saone. But the Saone is a sluggish river 
rising in the northern plain, whereas the Rhone is 
- a great rushing torrent from the Alps. One of its 
upper tributaries rises in the snows of the Mont 
Blanc itself. The Rhone, below as well as above 
_ Lyons, is thus a tumultuous river, navigable only 
with difficulty. We must compare it with the 
Garonne at Toulou eR" ith the Seine 
or even the Loire. ‘A.N.M’S H.§ (M) LIBRA 
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ward again, and follow the left bank of the Rhone, 
whereas from Dijon to Lyons they are laid along 
the right bank of the Saone. 

Soon after leaving Lyons the mountains ap- 
proach from the left hand as well as the right, 
and the river and the railway go together through 
a narrow passage between the Cevennes and the 
Alps, for the Jura has here merged with the 
ereater range of the Alps. This passage between 
the mountains is very important, for here we leave 
the northern plains and the northern climate, and 
enter the south of France. The valley bottom lies 
only a few hundred feet above sea level, while 
the Cevennes rise steeply to a height of several 
thousand feet on the west, and the Alps on the 
east to a height of many thousand feet. 

Presently, as we continue southward, the Rhone 
valley begins to open out again. The mountains 
recede a little to the right hand and the left. We 
notice the first olive trees and mulberry trees. 
Silkworms are fed on the leaf of the mulberry, 
and the greatness of Lyons is chiefly due to the 
manufacture of the silk grown in the lower valley 
of the Rhone. But much raw silk is now imported 
into France through Marseilles from other countries. 

There are many vineyards here, and wheat is 
crown, but the land has a dry and stony look, and 
we miss the brilliant green of the northern pastures. 
The summer is very hot, and the sun scorching. 
Rain falls chiefly in the winter, and the harvest 
is reaped early in the summer. - Olive oil is used 
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instead of butter, for the cattle are few except on 
the higher mountain shoulders. 

As it approaches the sea, the Rhone divides into 
two distributaries, the Great Rhone and the Little 
Rhone. Between these is the delta, a level plain 
made of the sediment brought down by the rapid 
river. This plain is green with herbage upon 
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Fig. 38.—MARSEILLES. 


which cattle pasture, for it is kept moist by 
irrigation from the river. 

The railway here swerves to the south-east away 
from the Rhone, and pierces by a tunnel through 
a hill ridge connected with the Alps. When the 
train emerges from the tunnel we are in full view 
of the deep blue Mediterranean Sea. The city of 
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Marseilles, brilliantly white in the sunshine, spreads 
along the coast just in front of us. 

The moment we leave the station and come out 
into the glare of light we feel that we are in the 
South. In the | 7 
public gardens 
there are palm 
trees and creep- 
ers loaded with 
mauve and scar- 
let flowers, which 
scent the air. 
There are flowers 
even in the win- 
ter, although at 
times, and _  es- 
pecially in the 
early spring, 
Marseilles is 
liable to cold 
strong winds, 
which blow from 
the mountains 
and whip the 
Gulf of the Lion 


into storm. 
If we visit the harbour we shall find great 


steamers there, and a busy traffic; but what 
strikes the northerner most is the fact that there 
are no gates to the docks. The ships come in and 
out at what time they will, for the water of the 
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Mediterranean is almost tideless. The Mediter- 
ranean ports are therefore very different from the 
ports of the North where the tides rise and fall 
twenty and more feet. 

We may continue our journey eastward along 
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the beautiful Mediterranean coast. At first we 
have low craggy mountains to our left hand, and 
to our right, between the tunnels, we have manv 
lovely views of the dark blue sea and rocky bays. 
Farther on, as we approach the Italian frontier, 
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we see the snows of the main range of the Alps, 
which curves southward from Switzerland and 


finally eastward to the coast. 


north winds by this 


srand barrier, and 


warmed by the breezes 
from the _ sea, this 
coast, known the world 
over as the Riviera, is 
in the winter time one 
of the most favoured 


Sheltered from the 
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spots on earth. The nights are often cold, but 
the hillsides facing southward are warmed by the 


midday sun. 


The steep slopes are terraced so 


that they may be cultivated, and in December, 
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January, and February they are brilliant with 
roses and other flowers, which are sent north by 
express train and sold in the markets of Paris 
and London. Down by the shore there are orange 
groves and palm trees, and in certain specially 
sheltered places even lemon trees thrive. 

All this is true, however, only of a very small 
strip of country where 
the Alps run from 
west to east and rise 
immediately from the 
shore. So steep is 
the descent to the 
sea in some places 
that the roads con- 
necting the coast 
towns are cut into 
the cliff fronts and 
known as. cornice 
roads. If in the win- 
= ter time you cross 
Copyright. [Neurdein Bros. the Alps northward, 

Bia, ASX ORANGE Tee and come down into 
the plain of Northern Italy, you find all the land 
there white with snow, for the winters of Turin are 
colder than those of England, though the summers 
are hot. The towns of the Riviera, such as Cannes, 
Nice and Monte Carlo, are full of hotels, and have 
beautiful gardens. Rich people, especially in- 
valids, gather there for the winter from all the 
northern countries of Europe—Britain, France, 
Holland, Germany, and Russia. 
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From the Riviera, just at sunrise, when the air 
is very clear, you may often see across the water 
on the southern horizon the jagged outline of the 
peaks of Corsica. They are more than a hundred 
miles away, but Corsica is a mountainous island 
with summits nearly as high as those of the 
Pyrenees, although not quite so high as the Alps. 
The people of Corsica talk Italian, but the island 
belongs to France. 


CHAPTER VII. THE CENTRAL TABLE- 
LAND 


In the last two chapters we have followed the 
main lines of railway from Paris south-westward 
to Bordeaux and south-eastward to Marseilles. 
There is no important line leading due south- 
ward out of Paris. The reason is that in the 
middle of the south of, France, between the rail- 
ways to Bordeaux and to Marseilles, there is a 
broad tableland. The main ways avoid this 
obstacle, and keep along the low ground to east 
or west of it, because much engine power would 
have to be used to pull the trains up on to the 
higher ground, and because the raised surface of 
the tableland is not so fertile, and thus not so 
populous, as are the lower grounds. 

The Central Tableland of France begins about 
as far south from Paris as Paris is from Calais. 
It is eonsiderably larger than Wales, as you may 
see by measuring upon the map. ‘The top of it, 
over a wide space, is nearly two thousand feet 
above the sea, or about the height of the Peak 
of Derbyshire, but there are some deep valleys 
trenched into it. Two of these, the valleys of 
the Loire and its tributary the Allier, run north- 

63 
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ward. Three others, the valleys of the Dordogne, 
the Lot, and the Tarn, run westward. 

West of the Allier, and round the sources of — 
the Dordogne, is the remarkable country of 
Auvergne. Here on the plateau is a group of 
extinct volcanoes, great and small. They are — 
pointed hills, more or less round in plan, and 
separated from one another. The tops of many 
of them are blunt when seen from below, and 
when you climb them, you find that they are 
dimpled with a hollow. This hollow was once the 
crater out of which the molten rock was thrown. 
The highest of the voleanoes of Auvergne measure 
more than six thousand feet, so that they form 
prominent objects on the top of the plateau when 
seen from a distance. 

The flow of the rivers northward to the Loire 
and westward to the Garonne shows that the 
descent from the tableland is gradual in those 
directions, but the eastern and _ south-eastern 
edge is steep and high. When seen from the 
Rhone valley, or from the shore of the Gulf of 
the Lion, this edge appears to be a mountain 
range, and is known as the Cevennes. The highest 
part contains the sources of four rivers—the Loire 
and the Allier flowing northward, and the Lot and 
the Tarn flowing westward. The Cevennes are 
nearly as high as the voleanic mountains of 
Auvergne. But if you climb to the top of them, 
you see that they descend gradually towards the 
north and the west on to the surface of the plateau. 
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Therefore the Cevennes are rather the steep east- 
ward and south-eastward brink of the plateau 
than a real range of mountains. 

At the foot of the southern part of the Cevennes 
there is a strip of plain along the shore of the 
Mediterranean, westward of the delta of the 
Rhone. There are wide vineyards on this low- 
lying plain of the south, and some fine old cities — 
with Roman ruins. The most important of these 
is the city of Nimes. 

From: Nimes a railway is carried northward, 
zigzagging up the front of the Cevennes, to a 
tunnel which pierces through their upper heights 
into the head of the valley of the Aller. Then 
it runs down this valley to Clermont Ferrand, 
the chief town of Auvergne. There is as a rule 
only one passenger train a day in each direction 
between Nimes and Clermont Ferrand, and one 
in each direction at night. These trains stop at 
every station, and take twelve hours for the 
journey, which is less than half of the way to 
Paris. Yet the express from Marseilles, up the 
Rhone valley to Dijon and down the Seine to 
Paris, takes only twelve hours to do the whole 
distance, and there are several expresses, besides 
slower trains, each way every day. 

As the train goes up the front of the Cevennes 
from Nimes you see vineyards and olive trees, and 
the rocks have a dry look, for they are exposed 
to the southern sun and to the drought of the 
southern summer. As soon, however, as you have 
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traversed the tunnel at the summit you come 
into a land of green pastures with cattle, where 
the streams rattle loudly over the pebbles. In a 
word you pass in that tunnel from the southern 
| climate to the northern. | 

The Cevennes curve westward at their southern 
end in the direction of Toulouse, although they do 
not reach as far as Toulouse, which lies in the 
low ground of the Garonne basin. This end of 
the Cevennes is known as the Black Mountain. It 
lies parallel with the Pyrenees, and between the 
Black Mountain and the Pyrenees there is a deep 
passage, leading from the shore of the Mediter- 
ranean to the river Garonne at Toulouse, and so 
down the Garonne to the Bay of Biscay. If the 
sea were to rise about a hundred fathoms, it 
would flow through this opening, converting it 
into a strait and making Spain into an island. 

Down in the bed of the deep notch between 
the Black Mountain and the Pyrenees, there is 
a remarkable old city which still preserves its 
ancient walls. This is Carcassonne, and the 
passage is known as the Gate of Carcassonne. 
Through it are carried side by side the chief road, 
the chief canal, and the chief railway connecting 
east with west in the south of France. 

It should now be clear from what has been 
said that there is a ring of low-lying ground right 
round the Central Tableland of Southern France. 
You can go by express trains round that ring 
from Paris to Dijon, Lyons, Nimes, Carcassonne, 
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Toulouse, Bordeaux, Angouléme, Poitiers, Tours, 
Orleans, and so back to Paris. From Bordeaux, 
as we have seen, the line from Paris continues 
south-westward to Bayonne and to Madrid. There 
is another line into Spain, along the Mediter- 
ranean coast, which carries the traffic to Barce- 
lona, the largest town in the north-east of Spain. 
All the middle of the Pyrenees is snow-clad, 
and there are only mule tracks over it, followed 
by the shepherd and the smuggler. As yet there 
is no railway tunnel under it. 


CHAPTER VIII. ALSACE AND LORRAINE 


FRANCE has a short frontier towards Spain, and 
along the greater part of this frontier is the moun- 
tain range of the Pyrenees, rising like a rampart 
at the end of the country. Beyond the Pyrenees 
there lie but two European countries—Spain, which 
has not more than half the population of France, 
and the little Republic of Portugal. Then we 
come to the Strait of Gibraltar. France, there- 
fore, does not much fear war on her south-western 
frontier. 

Three of her other frontiers are formed by the 
English Channel, the Bay of Biscay, and the Gulf 
of the Lion. There remains for our consideration 
only the long eastern land frontier from the 
Riviera near Nice to the North Sea near Calais. 
Let us travel on the map along this frontier from 
the south northward. 

First we notice the great mountain range of the 
Alps, which begins on the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean inside Italy, and trends westward. Pre- 
sently it turns northward and forms the boundary 
between France and Italy. Finally it bends east- 
ward, away from France. (Fig. 47, p. 71.) 

We must not think of the Alps as a single moun- 
tain ridge standing up from lowlands on either 


hand. From the Rhone valley to the plain of 
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Northern Italy the Alps are about one hundred 
miles across. All that space is occupied by moun- 
tains, which rise to heights of ten or fifteen thou- 
sand feet—that is to say, two or three miles. 
Winding between the mountains are deep valleys, 
which drain away the water from the melting of 
the upper snows. If you look carefully at the 
map, you will see that the longest valleys in the 
western Alps, those of the Durance and the Isére, 
are drained westward to the Rhone. Therefore 
the people who live in them communicate more 
easily with France than they do with Italy. 
As a consequence the frontier between France 
and Italy is near the eastern edge of the Alps, 
and the Isére and Durance basins belong to France. 

The highest summit in the Alps, that of the 
Mont Blane or the White Mountain, stands where 
the range turns eastward away from the French 
frontier. Three countries meet in the Mont Blane 
—France, Italy, and Switzerland. North of the 
Mont Blanc, at the foot of the Alps, is the deep 
Lake of Geneva, through which the river Rhone 
flows on its way to Lyons. North of this lake 
again is the Jura, which in Britain would be a 
very important mountain range, although it is not 
quite half as high as the Alps. Seen from the 
level summit of the Jura, over the blue water of the 
Lake of Geneva, the peak of the Mont Blane, tower- 
ing above its neighbours, is a very striking object. 

The boundary of France lies from the Mont 
Blane northward to the Lake, then westward 
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through the Lake and round the city of Geneva, 
which belongs to Switzerland, and then north- 
eastward over the Jura Range. Thus Switzer- 
land sends a point of territory some distance 
into the side of France. 

The Alps and the Jura mark about half of the 
eastern boundary. The frontier towards Italy 
and Switzerland is therefore like that towards 
Spain, for it follows mountain ranges which are 
not easy to cross. ‘There are only four railways 
from France through the Alps into Italy. The 
first runs from Paris to Belfort and then across 
Switzerland, through the St. Gothard tunnel, nine 
miles long, into Italy. .The second branches at 
Dijon from the Paris and Marseilles line, and 
crossing the Jura to the shores of the Lake of 
Geneva, runs up the valley of the Swiss Rhone 
and through the Simplon tunnel, twelve miles long, 
into Italy. The third branches from the Paris 
and Marseilles line at a place called Macon, be- 
tween Dijon and Lyons, and pierces the central 
ridge of the Alps by the Mont Cenis tunnel, 
eight miles long, to Turin in Italy. The fourth, 
as we have already learnt, follows the rugged 
Mediterranean coast from Marseilles to Genoa. 

Only once in the last century and a half has a 
hostile army entered France by the passes over 
the Alps or Jura. That one occasion was more: 
than a hundred years ago, when a Russian force, 
which had traversed Northern Italy, succeeded 
in penetrating a very few miles through the moun- 
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tains into French territory. This was an excep- . 
tion so insignificant that it merely serves to show 
how effective a barrier France has in these grand 
mountains. | 


Let us now look at the map of France. 
Follow the boundary of the country from 
Dunkerque westward along the Channel coast, 
and southward along the Atlantic coast, then 
eastward along the Pyrenees and the Mediter- 
ranean coast, and then northward along the 
summits of the Alps and Jura. In all this great 
ring of seas and mountains which encompass 
France there is left only the one broad gap to the 
north-east, between the Swiss Jura and the North 
Sea shore at Dunkerque. It is this stretch of 
open frontier towards Germany and Belgium which 
has permitted of the invasion of France by powerful 
enemies four times in little more than a century, 
and it is because of this wide interval in her natural 
defences that France is obliged to maintain a large 
army and to fortify Paris. In 1814, in 18165, and 
in 1870 the enemy from the east took Paris, and 
in 1914 he came within sight of the city, although 
he was on this occasion prevented from taking it 
by the memorable French and British victory 
of the Marne. 

But even the more open country along the north- 
east of France is not wholly without mountains. 
North of the Jura there is a short range called 
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the Vosges, which is nearly as high as the Jura. 
It is thickly wooded, and was the boundary 
between France and Germany from 1870 to 1918. 
Then some distance north of the Vosges, on the 
Belgian frontier, there is a hilly district called the 
Ardennes, also with much forest; but the Ardennes 
hills are not so high as the Vosges. 

These two hill masses, the Vosges and the 
Ardennes, divide the north-eastern frontier in such 
a way that three passages of lowland are left. 
The first is between the Jura and the Vosges, the 
second between the Vosges and_ the Ardennes, 
and the third between the Ardennes and the 
North Sea. The first is narrow, with mountains 
rising steeply north and south of it, and the 
French fortress of Belfort in the bottom of it. 
It is sometimes called the Gate of Belfort. The 
road, railway, and canal lead through this open- 
ing from the valley of the Rhine to that of the 
Rhone. Thus an easy way passes round the 
western end of the Alps from the Rhine to the 
Mediterranean at Marseilles. : 

The second opening, that between the Vosges 
and the Ardennes, is known as Lorraine. The roads 
which come through this broader entry lead from 
Germany directly towards Paris, but must cross 
first the Moselle and then the Meuse, before they 
reach the basin of the Seine. The third and still 
wider opening which lies between the Ardennes and 
the North Sea will be described in the next chapter. 

Kast of the Vosges is the broad, deep, and swift. 
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| river Rhine, flowing northward from the Alpine 
snows of Switzerland. The Rhine is one of the 
chief rivers of Europe, larger than any of the 
rivers either of Britain or France. Since the 
Great War it has again become, for more than 
a hundred miles, the boundary of France. 
Between the Rhine and the foot of the Vosges 
mountains is a strip of fertile lowland. This strip 
of plain is the land of Alsace, whose inhabitants, 


the Alsatians, speak German but love France... - 


At the close of the war of 1870-71 they were torn 
from France and annexed against their will to 
Germany, but in 1918, when the power of Ger- 
many was broken, they returned with joy to their 
_ French motherland. 

The principal town of Alsace is Strasbourg, a 
large city with a beautiful cathedral, near the left 
bank of the Rhine. The river is navigable up to 
Strasbourg, more than 300 miles from the sea. 
At Strasbourg the road from the east to Paris 
crosses the Rhine, and then ascends from the 
Alsatian plain to the upland of Lorraine, passing . 
round the north end of the Vosges mountains. 
The Moselle and the Meuse flow northward in 
upland valleys through Lorraine, and then traverse 
the Ardennes hills in picturesque winding gorges. 
The road and railway from Strasbourg to Paris 
cross the Moselle at Metz, and the Meuse at 
Verdun. Therefore these two towns of Lorraine, 
commanding the passage between the Vosges and 
the Ardennes, have been strongly fortified. 
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In 1870 the Germans marched westward through 
Lorraine and captured Metz on their way to 
Paris. When the peace was made they not only 
kept Alsace, but also that part of Lorraine which 
lies round Metz. Taught by their terrible defeat 
the French then determined to place a _ con- 
tinuous belt of fortification across the gap between 
the Belgian and Swiss frontiers. The forts ‘ex- 
tended, when complete, all the way from north 
of Verdun to south of Belfort. Therefore, when 
war broke out again in 1914, the Germans were 
obliged to keep to the north of Verdun in their 
westward advance from Metz. From beginning 
to end of the Great War, for more than four 
years, they attacked Verdun, but never succeeded 
in taking it. So they were unable to penetrate 
southward into the country behind the Vosges, 
and all the south of France was shielded from 
invasion. The French may well be proud of their 
fortress of Verdun. 

Lorraine has a colder winter than the lower 
and more sheltered Alsace. It*is not so fertile 
as Alsace, but north of Metz it has some of the 
richest iron mines in the world. Close at hand, 
just over the German border, are the coal mines 
of the Sarre, which the French are entitled to work 
for fifteen years to compensate them for the 
damage done by the Germans to the coal mines 
in the north of France. 


CHAPTER IX. THE NORTH OF FRANCE 
AND BELGIUM 


We will end our French journey in the open plain 
of Flanders. Many British soldiers who fought 
in the Great War remember only too well the 
deep mud of Flanders.. — | 

Let us look back to the first chapter of thi 
book. In Fig. 3 we see the range of chalk hills, 
more than 300 feet high, which extends north- 
westward to the cliffs near Calais. The green 
plain of Flanders lies low beneath these hills 
and spreads eastward across the French frontier 
into Belgium. The streams which rise in the 
chalk brink unite to form the chief river of 
- Flanders, the Scheldt. Many of the people of 
Flanders—the Flemings—still talk the Flemish 
tongue and not French. It is a tongue akin to 
Dutch. In early times the whole of Flanders 
was united under the rule of a Count of Flanders, 
but his territory was long ago divided, so that a 
strip of it now belongs to France and the remainder 
to Belgium. The frontier runs through the fields, 
with nothing but an occasional post to mark it. 
Thousands of people sleep in the one country 
and cross into the other for their daily work. 
No fewer than thirty railways run from France 
into Belgium. 

77 
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~ Now let us turn to Fig. 48 in the present chapter. 
There you see the high Ardennes hills spreading 
from France across all the south of Belgium into 
Germany. The river Sambre, and the river Meuse 
from Namur to Liége, run along the north foot of 
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these hills. You can see where the upper Meuse 
cuts a deep valley through them as it flows down 
to Namur. The plain of the north of France 
and of northern Belgium lies between the Ardennes 
and the North Sea coast. 

In the beginning of the Great War, when the 
Germans came through Belgium on their way to 
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France, they passed round the northern edge of 
the difficult hilly country of the Ardennes. From 
Aachen they advanced through Liege, and then 
spread out to Brussels and to Namur. At Mons, 
just within Belgium, they first struck the British 
army, which had come through France to oppose 
them. A few weeks later, when they had been 
defeated on the Marne and had failed to take 
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Paris, they thought to capture the Channel ports— 
Dunkerque, Calais, and Boulogne—but the British 
army held them at Ypres. For four years, to the 
end of the war, they were unable to take Ypres, 
which has therefore become as memorable a name 
in British history as is Verdun in French history. 
In Fig. 48 we see the French frontier running 
for 300 miles from the Rhine to the North Sea. 
In the midst of that frontier are the Ardennes, 
standing forward into France like a promontory. 
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Two arrows in Fig. 49 show the two German roads of 
invasion, the one round the north, the other round 
the south of the Ardennes. From Verdun on the 
one side, and from Ypres on the other, the French 
and the British threatened, like a pair of pincers, 
to cut the German communications with their own 
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country. As the Germans were not able to take 
either Verdun or Ypres, they did not dare to 
advance from Soissons and Compiégne against 
Paris. Thus the Ardennes hills helped in the 
defence of France. 

_In former times flax was grown in Flanders, 
and wool was imported thither from England. 
Spinning and weaving made rich cities at Bruges, 
Ghent, and Ypres. Splendid town halls were 
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erected in Flanders in those prosperous days. 
One of the noblest was the Cloth Hall of Ypres, 
which was ruined in the Great War. But the 
modern wealth of this region is now chiefly based 
on a belt of coalfields further south. The coal 
commences within France round Valenciennes, 
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extends across Belgium, past Mons and Liege, 
and ends in Germany near Aachen. The workers 
in this great modern field of activity speak not 
Flemish, but Walloon, a dialect of French, Not 
far removed from the coal are the textile industries 
of the Flemish city of Ghent, and of the French 
city of Lille. At and near Liége are great metal 
industries. 

The principal ports of this thickly inhabited 
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region are Dunkerque on the French coast, through 
which there pass not very many passengers but 
a great tonnage of goods to and from Lille, and 
Antwerp on the Scheldt, the port of Belgium, and 
one of the great ports of the world. Brussels, the 
Belgian capital, stands in the centre of the country, 


nites 


on the boundary between the Flemish-speaking and 


Walloon-speaking regions. 
Thus it will be seen that the north of France, with 


its dense population of miners and mill-workers, — 


resembles Belgium, and differs from the remainder 
of France, which is in the main an agricultural 
country. 


CHAPTER X. THE POLITICAL MAP OF 
FRANCE 


We have now travelled right round France, and 
have seen it in all parts. Let us spend a short 
time thinking of France not in this part and that 
part, but as a whole. 

What is France? It is a great piece of land 
inhabited by thirty-nine million people, who talk 
French and can therefore all talk to one another. 
‘These people cultivate the ground, fish. in the 
neighbouring seas, and mine for minerals under 
the ground. So they obtain the necessaries of 
life. Some of the things produced are, however, 
exported to foreign countries, either in ships or 
across the land frontiers, and in exchange other 
goods are imported. Some of the raw products, 
moreover, are worked up into manufactured 
articles. Thus the French people live upon the 
land of France chiefly in five ways—by agriculture, 
by fishing, by mining, by trading, and by manu- 
facturing. Those who are engaged in mining must 
live: round the mines, those who manufacture 
round the factories, and those who trade round the — 
markets or the seaports or the railway junctions. 
Therefore some of the people are gathered into 


towns, while others are scattered over the land. 
83 
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Now all this is true of Britain as well as of 
France, and yet they form two separate countries. — 
What is it then that makes France into what 
we call a country? We must seek for something 
more, it is evident, than the mere possession of 
land inhabited by a population who are busy 
getting their living. 

A country has a government whose duty it is 
to keep order within the country, and to protect 
it from foreign invasion. If disorderly people in 
one of the towns of France make a riot and begin 
to burn down the town, it is the duty of the 
French Government to stop them and to punish 
them. If the Germans quarrel with the French 
and send an army to invade France, it is the duty 
of the French Government to try and stop this 
army, and to drive it out of France. For these 
two purposes the French Government must have 
force at its disposal. It must have policemen 
and troops, and it must be able to feed and clothe 
the police and troops. Therefore some of the 
thirty-nine million French people are taken into 
the service of the Government, and some of the 
produce of the French land is paid to the Govern- 
ment in the form of taxes. 

Now what is the French Government? If you 
look at a political map of France you will see the 
parts into which the country is divided for the 
purposes of government. It is cut into some 
eighty Departments, each of them larger than an 
ordinary English county, although not so large 
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as Yorkshire. The Departments are named after 
natural features, such as rivers or mountains. 
Thus there are Departments of the Seine, of the 
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Gironde, of the Eastern Pyrenees, of the Maritime 
Alps, of the Upper and of the Lower Rhine. 
In each of these Departments, the people elect 
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a council to help the chief officer, who is called 
the Prefect. The people of each Department also 
elect a certain number of men called Deputies, 
who go by train to Paris, and assembling there 
form the Chamber of Deputies. In each Depart- 
ment are elected yet other men, fewer in 
number than the Deputies, who are known as 
Senators, and these men gathering in Paris form 
a second assembly, which is called the Senate. 
To make a law which shall be obeyed by all 
Frenchmen, and shall be enforced by the French 
judges and the French police, it is necessary for 
the Chamber and the Senate to agree. 

Every seventh year the Chamber and the Senate 
meet together and elect the highest officer of the 
French Government, who is called the President. 
It is the duty of the President to appoint from 
among the Senators and the Deputies a few men 
who are known as Ministers, and each of these 
Ministers attends to some part of the business of 
the State, such as the Army, the Navy, Finance, 
or the Interior. The Prefects of the Departments 
are nominated by the Ministry. The Minister 
of the Interior sends his orders to the Prefects, 
and the local government of each Department 
is carried on by the Prefect with the help of the 
Council elected, as we have seen, by the people 
of the Department. 

Because the Government of France, which must 
be obeyed by all Frenchmen, is itself elected 
by the French people, therefore it is described as 
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a Free Government; and because the highest 
officer, the President, is also elected, therefore 
the Government is described as a Republic. Each 
citizen in France has the right of helping to choose 
his own governors, but he has three duties towards 
his Government. First, he must obey the law 
and not resist the police; secondly, he must serve 
for a short time in the army or navy, and so help 
to defend his country; and thirdly, he must pay 
the taxes which enable the Government to keep 
order and to defend France. 

If you look at the map you will see that the 
most important parts of France are Paris, in the 
first place, and in the second place the frontiers. 
Paris is called the capital city, or simply the 
' Capital, because it is there that the President, the 
Ministers, the Senate, and the Chamber have their 
seat. The frontiers, on the other hand, whether 
the sea-coasts or the land boundaries, are important, 
because it is there that France comes to an end 
and has intercourse with other countries. Within 
the frontiers every one owes the three great duties 
of a citizen to the French Government at Paris. 
Bevond the frontiers people owe these duties to 
some other Government, and look for their orders 
to some other capital. 

The Government of Britain is very like the 
Government of France. Britain has counties 
instead of departments, but in each county the 
method of local government is not very different 
from that of France. The people of the county 
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elect a county council, and the orders of the 
central government in London are sent to these 
county councils. ~ Moreover, from the counties and 
the boroughs members of Parliament are sent by 
election to sit in the House of Commons at West- 
minster. There is a second chamber like the 
French Senate, but the members of this Chamber 
are called Lords, not Senators, and they are not 
elected by the people, but are nominated by the 
King on the advice of his Ministers, or else they 
are descended from those who were so nominated. 
The highest officer in Britain is not elected for a 
short period, like the French President. George I 
was chosen by Parliament to be king two hundred 
years ago, and it was agreed that his descendants 
should be the Kings of Britain. 

Thus it is clear that the British Government is 
Free like the French Government, because the 
governors who must be obeyed have been chosen 
by those who obey, and this is true even of the 
Lords and the King. But the British Govern- 
ment is called a Kingdom, not a Republic, because 
the Chief Officer, though he must obey the law, was 
chosen once and for all, whereas the President 
ot a Republic is chosen afresh every few years. 

There is something to be said both for a Republic 
and a Kingdom, but the particular form which a 
Free Government may assume is not after all a 
very important matter. The main thing is that 
the government, whatever its form, should be 
able to do the work of a government well, to 
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keep internal order and to defend the frontiers, 
according to the wish of the people. 

The French Government has not always been 
a Republic. Down to the year 1792 it was a 
Kingdom, but not a Free Kingdom like that of 
England to-day. There was no Chamber and no 
Senate, and the king made laws without consult- 
ing the people. He was therefore known as a 
despotic king. At last the French people rose and 
dethroned him, and set up a Republic instead. 
Many terrible things were done at this time. 
There were massacres in Paris, and war on all the 
frontiers. The new Government, moreover, was 
distrusted and therefore weak, so that again and 
again in the next hundred years it failed either to 
keep order within or to defend the frontiers. Again 
and again the people rose and upset the Govern- 
ment. Since the year 1792 there have been 
these successive Governments in France—first a 
Republic; then an Empire, ruled by Napoleon ; 
then a Despotic Kingdom; then a Free Kingdom; 
again a Republic; again an Empire, ruled by 
another Napoleon; and finally, after the great 
defeat of Sedan in 1870, a third Republic, which 
is the present Government of France. But for 
more than two hundred years the Government of 
Britain has not been upset, and there has been 
no violent revolution. There have been reforms 
from time to time, but the Kingdom has peace- 
fully continued, and has kept secure the lives 
and the property of the people. 
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Therefore when we look at the map, and when 
we say to ourselves that Britain is a Kingdom 
with its Government seated in London, and 
France is a Republic with its Government seated 
in Paris, let us remember two things: first, that 
men must be very careful how they upset their — 
Government, because it is difficult to make a new 
Government and every one suffers more or less 
when there is disorder in the land; and secondly, 
that the Government which is good for this 
country need not be the best for another country. 
The Third French Republic has now lasted for 
nearly fifty years and seems,to be well established. 
The fact that France has successfully fought the 
Great War of 1914 under a Republican Govern- 
ment has helped to make that Government more 
secure. A Republic in France and a Kingdom in 
Britain do the same work and are, both of them, 
Free Governments. 

The densely peopled little land of Belgium is a 
kingdom of the same free character as Britain. 
It has an elected Parliament consisting of two 
chambers. 


CHAPTER XI. FRANCE AND BRITAIN 
COMPARED 


Let us compare the two countries, Britain and 
France. Let us place side by side the maps of 
the two, seeing carefully that they are on the same 
scale. Measure the length and breadth of the 
British Isles and of France. You will find that 
the distances north and south, and east and west, 
in the two countries are not very different. Yet 
France con- 
tains much 
more land 
than the 
British Isles, 
for it is com- 
pact in out- 
line, whereas 
much of the 
space of 
Britain is 
occupied by 
arms of the 
sea. The 
only impor- 
tant penin- 
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France are Brittany and Normandy, and the only 
large island is Corsica. ‘Thus the area of France 
is to that of Britain as five is to three. 

The population of France, however, is only 
some forty-one millions, whereas that of Britain is 
forty-five millions. Therefore, on the whole, the 
population is much less dense than that of the 
British Isies. Yet there is no part of France in 
which there are so few people as in the Highlands 
of Scotland. Even the central tableland, from 
the Cevennes to Auvergne, is more densely peopled 
than the Scottish Highlands. It follows, there- 
fore, that the French people are more evenly 
scattered over the whole of their country, whereas 
the British people are gathered thickly into certain 
parts of theirs. 

The reason is not far to seek. There are large 
coalfields in England, Wales, and Scotland, but 
in France the only large coalfield is in the far 
north, in the Departments of the Nord and the 
Pas de Calais, near the Belgian frontier. As we 
have seen, this coalfield extends across the frontier 
into Belgium. There are a few small coalfields 
in other parts of France, but they are not very 
important. Thus the only part of France in 
which there is a great mining and industrial 
population is in the north near the Belgian 
frontier. 

It is clear then that in the main France is an 
agricultural country like Ireland. It contains one 
very great town, the capital, Paris, but this has 
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not half the population of London, The other 
important towns, such as Lyons, Marseilles, Tou- 
louse, Bordeaux, Havre, Lille, and Strasbourg 
are none of them as large as Glasgow, Liverpool, 
Manchester, or Birmingham. 

France grows nearly all the corn and meat 
which is required by the French people. Sugar is 
also largely produced, being made from the beet- 
root. Much of the foreign trade is therefore in 
luxuries. Wines and silks are exported, and 
coffee, which is much more drunk in France than 
in England, is imported. Raw wool and raw silk 
are imported, and also coal from Britain. 

The French are very rich, not only because they 
work hard, but because they are thrifty and save 
money. They love beautiful things. Their towns 
are beautiful, they have beautiful statues and 
pictures, and are fond of well-acted plays and 
good music. Even in the poorest homes the food 
is well cooked, and the women dress in well-cut 
clothes, which are elegant even though made of 
plain material. We have much to be proud of in 
Britain, yet we must admit that in some respects 
the French are the most civilized people on earth. 


CHAPTER XII. GIBRALTAR 


THERE are two ways of going to Marseilles. We 
may go, as we have already done in this book, by 
rail from London to Dover, by packet across the 
Strait of Dover, and then by rail from Calais to 
Paris, and from Paris by Dijon and Lyons down 
the valley of the Rhone to Marseilles. Or we 
may go all the way by steamer. 

The great steamers which make the voyage from 
London to Marseilles, and then go on through the 
Suez Canal to India and Australia, lie in the Docks 
below London. Such vessels draw too much water 
to come higher up the river. We will therefore 
run by train from London to the Albert or Tilbury 
Docks. 

All is bustle on board as the huge vessel is guided 
slowly through the dock gates by strong hawsers 
and brought out into the river at high tide. There 
she waits for a short time among the busy shipping 
while her last passengers come out by a steam 
tender, which earries back to the shore those who 
have come to see their friends depart. The bell 
rings, and the powerful engines begin to revolve. 
Slowly the steamer forges ahead, turns round 
the last great bend made by the river, and then 
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goes full speed ahead with her bow to the east, 
and the sea in front of her. 

The water is muddy, for we are still in the 
estuary of the river. Towards evening we round 
the chalk cliffs of the North Foreland. Dimly in 
the twilight we see the cliffs close at hand of the 
South Foreland, and then the lights of Dover 
and Folkestone, and the flashing of the French 
lighthouse on Cape Gris Nez. 

The following morning we are out of sight of 
the land, although for a short time we may per- 
haps see, away to the south of us, the Channel 
Islands, and in the following night the light of 


By kind permission of W, Taylor, Esq., of the P, & O. Line, 
Fic. 55.—Tue Bay or Biscay. 
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Ushant, on an island off the end of Brittany. 
The next day we find ourselves on the blue ocean, 
far away from the land. We are crossing the Bay 
of Biscay, our course being shaped in a direct line 
from Ushant to Cape Finisterre, the north-western 
point of Spain. There are often great waves in 
the Bay of Biscay rolling in from the west, for 
there is no land in that direction until we come to 
America. But we are rarely out of sight of other 
vessels, for the track from Ushant to Finisterre is 
one of the great highways of the ocean, along 
which hundreds of steamers hurry to and from 
Britain and the ports of the Continent along the 
English Channel and the North Sea. 

If we make Finisterre in the day-time, we see 
that the north-western corner of Spain is a high 
and mountainous land, but we do not go very near 
to it, for the coast is a dangerous one with many 
rocks. Then we turn southward, and for another 
day we run along the coast of Portugal. The land 
is usually out of sight, for it is lower than at Cape 
Finisterre. Moreover, as the map _ shows, it 
recedes in two broad bays. We know, however, 
that it is not far away because there are many 
Portuguese fishing boats along our track. Twice 
we pass close to a high rocky headland standing 
out into the ocean. ‘The first of these headlands 
is the Rock of Lisbon, crowned by the castle of 
Cintra, formerly a country palace of the Kings 
of Portugal. As we leave the Rock behind we 
see into the broad mouth of the Tagus, where under 
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the shelter of the mountain is Lisbon, the capital 
of Portugal. 

The second headland is Cape St. Vincent, at the 
south-western corner of Portugal. It is a long 
flat-topped promontory with high red cliffs, which 
make a most picturesque contrast with the blue 
sea. We turn the point and shape our course 
eastward for the Strait of Gibraltar. Again we 
lose sight of the land, for the coast of Spain makes 
the Bay of Cadiz with low-lying shores. 

After some hours more we approach the famous 
Strait, the entry to the Mediterranean Sea. On 
either hand is a cape, the one in Europe, Cape 
Trafalgar, and the other in Africa, Cape Spartel. 
They are about twenty miles apart, and appear 
low to north and south of us. But as we pass 
between them and enter the Strait the shores 
draw nearer together, and the land on either 
hand becomes more mountainous. To the south 
are the white houses of Tangier in the African 
land of Morocco. To the north is the white 
town of Tarifa on the extreme point of Spain, 
which is the southernmost point of Europe. At 
Tarifa the Strait is narrowest, being only eight 
miles across. It is an impressive sight to see the 
sun rise from the sea line of the blue Mediterranean, 
its rays lighting up the rocky mountains of 
Europe on the one hand and Africa on the other. 

Soon after passing Tarifa, as the Strait begins 
‘to broaden again, there comes into view to the 
left hand a mass of mountain, which from its 
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Fig. 56. —GIBRALTAR. 


shape has been compared to a lion. This is the 
Rock of Gibraltar. As you see it first you think 
it is an island, for the isthmus which joins it to 
the northern mainland lies low, being a mere 
sandspit raised but little above the sea. There is 
a broad bay to the west of Gibraltar, in which you 
may very likely see a British fleet at anchor. 
Eastward the precipitous face of the mountain 
looks on to the open Mediterranean. 

We steer in to the western foot of the Rock, 
where, round the docks which have been built by 
the British Government, is the town of Gibraltar. 
The White Ensign is flying on the British men- 
of-war, and when you go ashore you see the 
Union Jack over the barracks, which are occupied 
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by British soldiers. But many of the civil inhabi- 
tants of Gibraltar are Spanish. 

Gibraltar is strongly fortified. The great guns 
on the top of the Rock can drop shells into the 
middle of the Strait, while the northern face over- 
looking the low isthmus, is tunnelled with galleries 
giving access to the guns which prevent an enemy 
from approaching by land. The whole British 
territory at Gibraltar is only three miles long, for 
the Spanish territory begins just beyond the 
isthmus, 

There are apes on the Rock of Gibraltar, like 
the apes which are found in the mountains of 
Africa on the other side of the Strait, and these 
apes of Gibraltar are the only monkeys which live 
wild in Europe. The vegetation in the gardens is 
of course very different from that of Britain. It 
is of the southern type, such as we have described 
in the Riviera of Southern France. There are 
palm-trees, and orange-trees, and vines, and 
fig-trees, for the sun is hot at Gibraltar. 

The captain is whistling, and we must hurry 
down to the boat from our scamper ashore, and 
row out to rejoin the steamer, which after a stay 
of a few hours is resuming her voyage. We round 
the southern point of Gibraltar, and steer a little 
north of east for the south-eastern point of Spain. 
The African coast recedes into the distance, and 
we lose sight of it, but the Spanish coast is nearer 
and moreover lofty, for here is the Sierra Nevada, 
a range of mountains whose highest point is a 
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little higher than the Pyrenees. From the sea 
the range presents a magnificent appearance, 
especially in the spring-time when the ridge top 
is capped with snow. _ 

_ We round the south-eastern corner of Spain, 
and lose sight of it, but on the right hand the 
Balearic Islands appear, one of them, Majorca, 
presenting to us a fine range of cliff. When these 
islands have been left behind, if the weather be 
clear, we may sometimes see to the left hand, 
showing above the sea horizon, the snowy summits 
‘of the Pyrenees. Then we cross the Gulf of the 
Lion, which is often rough because of the strong 
winds which blow down the valley of the Rhone, 
between the Cevennes and the Alps. 

At last we sight ahead of us the mountains 
behind Marseilles. As we approach the great port 
we pass some rocky islands, and then see high on 
our right hand a church on a summit, where the 
‘sailors pray before they go to sea. We steam in 
between the pier heads, and tie up to the whart 
‘beside the houses, for there is no delay at dock 
gates as at Tilbury. In the Thames there is a 
tide of twenty feet, but, as we have already learned, 
the oceanic tides have little effect in the Mediter- 
ranean, for they enter only through. the narrow 
Strait of Gibraltar. 

At Marseilles the passengers who left London 
yesterday, via Dover and Calais, join the steamer 

for the voyage to India and Australia. (Fig. 54, 


p. 95.) 


CHAPTER XIII. SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


ON our voyage from London to Marseilles we 
passed round three sides of the large peninsula 
in the south-west of Europe, which contains the 
Kingdom of Spain and the Republic of Portugal. 
This peninsula is of great interest to the people of 
Britain, for it was here that was fought a century 
ago the war between the British and the French 
Ww en is known in history as the Peninsular = 
It lasted for nearly six years. 

The roads and the railways from France into 
Spain enter, as we have already said, at either end 
of the Pyrenees, along the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean and along that of the Bay of Biscay. The 
curiously unbroken north coast of Spain prolongs 
the direction of the Pyrenees, making one straight 
line with them. This coast rises steeply to high 
mountains, though not so high as the Pyrenees. 

At the head of the Bay of Biscay, however, 
there is a district in which the mountains are 
much lower, and it is here that the road from 
France passes into Spain in the direction of 
Madrid. 

The railway from Paris to Madrid crosses the 
river Ebro where it is still a small stream descend- 


ing from its source in the northern mountains. 
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The Ebro, as we see from the map, flows to the 
Mediterranean and receives tributaries from the 
north which bring to it the southward drainage 
of the Pyrenees. The town of Saragossa stands 
on the bank of the Ebro in the midst of its basin, 
at a level not much above that of the sea. South 
of Saragossa the ground rises again, and all the 
centre of Spain, from the north-west corner to the 
south-east corner, is occupied by a great tableland. 
The valley of the Ebro is thus sunk between the 
Pyrenees and the tableland of Central Spain, but 
the Pyrenees are attached to the tableland at their 
western end round the head of the Ebro basin. 

Along the eastern edge of the central tableland 
there rise four rivers, the Douro, Tagus, Guadiana, 
and Guadalquivir, which flow south-westward to 
the Atlantic Ocean. Their valleys are deeply 
trenched into the high ground, and they traverse 
open country only when they approach the sea. 
Thus there is a great contrast between the dry and 
lofty tableland of Central Spain, and the low plains 
along the Atlantic coast to the west and south- 
west. The winds bring frequent rain from the 
neighbouring ocean to these favoured coastal - 
plains, which can also be fertilized by irrigation 
from the rivers. 

On the plateau, on the other hand, there are 
few trees and the country has a vast and naked 
look. Wheat it is true is grown there, but much 
of the surface is merely thin pasture, upon which 
millions of sheep of the Merino breed are fed, and 
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give fine wool. This plateau is known as Castile. 
It bears a comparatively sparse population, and 
though Madrid, the capital of Spain, is placed 
upon it for the convenience of a central position 
within the kingdom, yet Madrid as compared with 
London or Paris is but a small city, no larger than 
Sheffield in England. The Castilians are fine 
horsemen, but mules are chiefly used for carrying 
goods, though there are now of course a certain 
number of railways. 

Down on the south-western plains, by the 
oceanic shores, the country is of a very different 
type. There we find rich vineyards, and orchards, 
and gardens, fine old cities, and a dense popula- 
tion. In this part of the peninsula there are 
together the two things needful for a productive 
agriculture, the brilliant sun of the south and 
moisture from the ocean. 

The plains along the west coast form the Repub- 
lic of Portugal. Two mountain ridges extend 
across them from the edge of the Castilian plateau, 
and stand out seaward forming the promontories 
of the Rock of Lisbon and Cape St. Vincent, 
described in the last chapter. But the broad 
valley of the Guadalquivir in the south is Spanish, 
not Portuguese, and is known as Andalusia. It 
ends in a low coast along the Atlantic shore, but is 
separated from the Mediterranean by the lofty 
Sierra Nevada, which branches from the south- 
eastern end of the plateau. 

The mountain belt, of which the Sierra Nevada 
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is the highest portion, follows the Mediterranean 
coast westward, and, bending southward, forms 
the promontory w hich juts out from Spain to the 
Strait of Gibraltar. There is a corresponding 
mountainous promontory jutting northward from 
Africa, so that the western end of the Mediter- 
ranean is like a great mouth with two jaws which 
just fail to close and so leave the Strait between 
them. 

In the Portuguese share of the south-western 
lowlands, near the mouth of the Douro, is the 
city of Oporto. It is from this place that “ port ” 
wine is sent to England. Further south, on 
the great harbour formed by the mouth of the 
Tagus, we have the capital city, Lisbon. In 
Andalusia there are two famous cities, Cordova 
and Seville, placed on the banks of the Guadal-— 
quivir, and a little south of the mouth of the 
Guadalquivir is the port of Cadiz. Close to Cadiz 
are the celebrated vineyards of Xeres, from which 
‘sherry’ wine is sent to England. Seville we 
associate of course with Seville oranges. Thus 
the names of Oporto, Seville, and Xeres serve to 
remind us of the fertility of these rich lowlands of 
Portugal and Southern Spain. In this part of 
the peninsula there are forests of cork-oak, from 
the bark of which is obtained the cork of commerce, 

From Gibraltar eastward, beneath the Sierra 
Nevada, there is a strip of coast line which has the 
hottest and driest summer of any part of Europe. 
It is like a bit of Africa detached from the coast 
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opposite. The mountains behind it prevent the 
west and north winds from bringing the moisture 
of the ocean, and in the Mediterranean the summer 
is everywhere dry, so dry that parts of the African 
coast are desert. The character of the climate 
of south-eastern Spain is marked by the fact 
that in one place, Elche, the fruit of the date palm 


Fia. 60.—DatE PAtLMs at ELcHE, 


ripens. There are many date palms along the 
European coasts of the Mediterranean, but else- 
where they do not bear ripe fruit. We must cross 
to Africa before we find the date in perfection. 
Further north along the Mediterranean coast of 
Spain, we come to the part which is called Cata- 
lonia, near the mouth of the Ebro and along the 
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eastern foot of the Pyrenees. The people of 
Catalonia, although their land is not so fertile as 
Andalusia, are rich, for they are industrious and 
given to manufactures and trade. Here, there- 
fore, we find the important city of Barcelona, 
which is as large as the capital, Madrid. 

The straight north coast of Spain might belong 
to another country, so different is its climate from 
every other part of the peninsula. The summers 
are not excessively hot nor are they very dry, and 
the winters are mild and moist. The climate is in 
fact very similar to that of Ireland, and not unlike 
that of Cornwall and Brittany. The inhabitants 
are bold seamen and fishermen, as are the Corn- 
ishmen and the Bretons. The contrast as you 
go inland is very striking. If you land at one 
of the little ports along the southern shore of 
the Bay of Biscay, and ride up into the hills, 
you pass through moist leafy forests. But as 
you cross the crest of the mountains, you look 
suddenly down on to the naked and _ treeless 
surface of the plateau. 

At the eastern end of the north coast, near the 
head of the Bay, there is a region remarkable in 
two ways. The inhabitants do not speak Spanish 
nor yet do they speak French. They talk the 
Basque tongue, of which we spoke in the chapter on 
the Spanish frontier of France. Now the land of 
the Basques contains some of the richest iron 
mines in the world, although they are now par- 
tially exhausted. Many steamers are engaged 
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carrying the iron ore from Biscay, as the land of 
the Basques is called, to the ports of Britain, 
where it is smelted with British coal, for there is 
very little coal in Spain. 

If we now look at the map, and run over the 
facts which have been stated in this chapter, we 
shall see that the most fertile parts of the Spanish 
peninsula are along the coasts, whereas the lofty 
centre is swept by wind and snow in the winter, 
and in the summer is baked with heat and drought. 
The mineral deposits also are for the most part not 
very far inland. ‘Therefore the coastlands are the 
wealthiest and most populous parts of the penin- 
sula. With the exception of Madrid, the chief 
cities form a ring round the highland of Castile. 
Let us run our eyes over them—Saragossa, Barce- 
lona, Valencia, Cartagena, Murcia, Granada, Cor- 
dova, Seville, Cadiz, Lisbon, and Oporto, the last 
two being in Portugal. 

The net result is that the population of Spain 
and Portugal is only about half of that of France, 
although the peninsula is just about as large as 
France. But the central tableland of France is 
comparatively small, and the lowlands around it 
are broad, and occupy the greater part of the 
country. 


CHAPTER XIV. BARBARY 


Ir you ever happen to be at Gibraltar you should 
go for a trip across to Africa.” There are small 
steamers which make the passage several times a 
week. The contrast is one of the most remark- 
able in the world. At Gibraltar you are in a 
civilized and Christian country, under the British 
flag, with civilized and Christian Spain close at 
hand. At Tangier you are in a barbaric country, 
the people of which are Mohammedans. 

The steamer anchors some distance from the 
shore at Tangier, for there is no harbour, and 
the passengers are taken to the land in boats 
rowed by natives, who wear not coats and 
trousers but long white robes. You enter the 
town through great gates, closed at night, for 
there is a high white wall round Tangier. Within 
you find yourself in bustling narrow streets, 
which are crowded, and filthy underfoot. There 
are no wheeled carriages, but you are often 
pushed aside by a string of great camels, or by 
men riding on donkeys or on horses, for there are 
no side paths. The houses are low and white- 
washed. They have hardly any windows to the 
street, for they are built round courtyards with 
the windows looking inward, but they have carved 
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doorways closely shut. The shops are little dark 
boxes without windows, but open to the street. 
The shopmen within sit cross-legged on the floor 
in their white robes and turbans. A turban is a 
piece of cloth wound many times round the head 
and made fast 
so as to pro- 
tect the head 
from the hot 
sun. 

The women 
have thick 
veils over 
their faces, so 
hung that you 
can only see 
their eyes 
looking over 
the top of the 
veil. The rest 
of the face is 
hidden, and 


they are 
swat he d Fie. 61.—A Street mn TANGIER, 
roun d Ww j t h Note the veiled’ women, 


white clothes. Except for their dark eyes they 
look like moving bundles of cloth. Only at home 
in the secrecy of their houses do they unveil their 
faces and wear beautiful garments. 

There are no Christian churches, but mosques 


or Mohammedan places of worship. These are 
[ 
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square buildings with courtyards open to the sky, 
and each has a high slender tower known as a 
minaret, from the top of which the priest calls the 
hour of prayer, for there are no bells. No Chris- 
tian is allowed to venture even a step into the 
mosques of ‘Tangier. 

Most of the people in the streets talk Arabic, 
which is a language akin to Hebrew and very 
different from the languages of Europe. Here 
and there, however, we see European men, wearing 
coats and trousers, and European women with 
their faces unveiled, for Tangier is of course close 
to Spain, and there are not a few foreigners there. 
Now and again we see a native woman unveiled. 
She is a Jewess 
and not a Mo- 
hammedan, for 
there are many 
Jews in Tangier, 
where they have 
their own sepa- 
rate quarter of 
the town. 

We climb up 
through the 
streets and al- 
leys to the 
highest part of 
Tangier, and 
Copyright,J [F. Frith & Co, Ltd] enter the cita- 


Fie. 62,—A Porcn IN THE ALHAMBRA, 
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where resides the native governor, the represen- 
tative of the Sultan of Morocco to whom Tangier 
belongs. Below us is the white town, with 
the green palm-trees. The houses have flat roofs 
and no chimneys, and many people are sitting on 
the roofs and children are playing there. Beyond 
in the bay we see our steamer at anchor, and to 
the north across the Strait are the mountains of 
Europe. It seems extraordinary to think that 
Kurope is so close to us, and yet everything in 
Tangier tells us that we have left civilization 
behind. 

If we examine the doorways to the mosques and 
to the houses, and if when we are looking down 
from the citadel we notice the architecture of the 
courtyards in 
the houses, 
we shall see 
that it is dif- 
ferent from 
the  architec- 
ture with 
which we are 
familiar in 
our European 
towns. The 
arches are of 
a different 
shape, and 
the rich orna- 
mentation is Fra. 63.—TuHe ALHAMBRA AT GRANADA, 
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not copied from the shapes of men and animals, or 
from the leaves of plants, for Mohammedans think 
it wrong to make carven images of living things. 
In Spain, and especially in the south of Spain, 
there are many buildings in the style of the houses 
and mosques at Tangier. At Cordova and at 
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Seville there are splendid cathedrals built in this 
manner, and at Granada, at the northern foot of 
the Sierra Nevada, there is a magnificent palace in 
this style, known as the Alhambra, which crowns 
the wooded and rocky hill overlooking the town. 
The fact is that the Moors, as the people of Morocco 
are called, once ruled in Spain, and though the - 
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Christians soon drove them out of the north of 
Spain, they remained long in the south. There 
they built mosques, which have since become 
Christian cathedrals, as at Cordova and Seville. 
At that time the Mohammedans were more civi- 
lized than the Christians of Europe, but the 
Christians have since progressed in civilization, 
whereas the Mohammedans of Morocco have fallen 
back into barbarism. 

If we leave Tangier to travel in Morocco, we 
must be armed, and not alone, for the country is 
not safe. There are no roads and no _ hedges. 
Barley is grown after the winter rains, and the 
harvest is reaped in the springtime, but in the hot 
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Fra. 65.—Buturcos CATHEDRAL IN NORTHERN SPAIN. 


Compare this Christian architecture with the Saracenic architecture of 
Figs, 62, 63, and 64, 
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dry summer the country has the appearance of 
a desert. Far away over its undulating surface, 
you may see long strings of camels crossing from 
one walled city to another, or still more often, 
strings of donkeys. Occasionally you may discern 
a knot of horsemen, mounted on beautiful steeds 
with flowing tails, the men being in clean white 
robes, which hang from their heads as hoods for 
protection from the sun, and from the sand swept 
up by the wind. These are the richer people, 
chiefs and governors, with their retinues. 
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The largest of the cities of Morocco are Fez in 
the north and Morocco City in the south. They 
lie inland, out of reach of the guns of European 
men-of-war. Behind them, still farther inland, 
is a great mountain range known as the Atlas, 
which stretches from the coast of the Atlantic 
north-eastward, and is capped at most seasons 
with snow. The winds 
from the ocean bring rain 
and snow to the higher 
parts of the Atlas, and 
rivers descend from it into 
the country below, and 
flow tothe sea. But south 
of the range begins the 
great desert of the Sahara. 
Morocco, and the adjoining 
lands of Algeria and Tunis, 
are therefore often com- 
pared to an island, being 
cut off from other lands 
‘by the sea to the west, 
north, and east, and by 
the desert to the south. 

The people of Morocco are not negroes, but 
white men like the people of Europe, although 
their skin is bronzed by the sun, and they have 
black hair and black eyes. But the people of 
Southern Europe also, such as the Spaniards and 
the Portuguese, are sunburnt in the same way, 
and have dark hair and eyes. The country of the 
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negroes lies far away to the south, beyond the 
Sahara. It takes three months for men on camels 
to cross the Sahara from the southern foot of the 
Atlas to the beginning of the country of the 
negroes. 

The Sahara is desert because no rain falls there. 
In Morocco and in the south of Spain rain rarely 
falls in the summer time, except on the mountains, 
but there are winter rains, so that the land is not 
‘ desert, for crops are grown in the winter and har- 
vested in the spring. The weather, however, is 
too warm, even in the winter, for there to be snow 
or frost except on the mountains. 

There are in Morocco hilly districts, difficult of 
access, where there live wild tribes who do not talk 
Arabic like the Moors of the cities and the plains, 
but speak Berber. The whole of this northern 
part of Africa, containing the countries of Morocco, 
Algeria, and Tunis is therefore often called 
Barbary, for the Berbers were the original 
inhabitants. 

The wildest of the Berbers live in a district of 
rocky hills, called the Riff, just east of the Strait 
of Gibraltar. They have boats and are bold sea- 
men. Not many years ago they were pirates who. 
often attacked the smaller ships trading through 
the Strait of Gibraltar into the Mediterranean. 
Our English word “ ruffian”’ is got from the tales 
which were brought home of these pirates of the- 
Riff. . | 

Still worse pirates used to live along the coast 
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east of Morocco, in Algeria and Tunis, but in 1830 
the French Government sent an expedition from 
Marseilles, which landed at Algiers, and conquered 
Algeria. A generation ago the French also took 
possession of the country of Tunis. The Berbers 
and the Moors still live in Algeria and Tunis, and 
practise the Mohammedan religion, but the French 
Government has established order in these lands by 
means of its army, and it is now safe for Europeans 
to travel through them. Railways have been 
constructed, and there are many European settlers, 
so that the French colonies of Algeria and Tunis 
are becoming rich. But Morocco still remained 
independent until very lately—a poor and_bar- 
baric land, though at Tangier it is within sight of 
Europe, and a great traffic of steamers passes 
through the Strait of Gibraltar. France has now 
occupied Morocco, and French rule to-day extends 
through the whole length of Barbary. In a few 
years, therefore, we may-hope to see Morocco as 
prosperous as Algeria and Tunis. The Sultan still 
reigns at Fez, but he is under a French Protec- 
torate, except in the northward point of land, 
opposite to Gibraltar, and there Spain is Protector. 


CHAPTER XV. ITALY 


| Ler us cross back from Tangier to Gibraltar, 

and there take a steamer eastward to Naples. 
The distance, as we see on the map, is about a 
thousand miles, that is to say about three days’ 
steaming. On the way, we pass on our left hand 
the large and mountainous island of Sardinia. 
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As we enter the Bay of Naples we have before 
us one of the most beautiful scenes in the world. 
The Bay is shaped so as to form three sides of a 


square, for promontories and islands stand out 
123 
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from the mainland on either hand. All around 
the white towns nestle in the green foliage which 
rises to the hill tops. But the eye of the traveller 
is drawn constantly eastward to the graceful 
form of Mount Vesuvius, like a vast blunted 
mound, with a collar-like ridge half encircling the 
top. By day, every now and then, you may see 
a puff of steam shoot up from the summit and 
drift away on the wind as a strip of cloud. At 
night each puff appears like a streak of red flame, 
and the cloud is lit up by reflection from the hot 
lava in the crater, for Vesuvius is an active 
volcano. 

In the first book of this series we spoke of the 
voleanic rocks of Skye and Mull, islands off the 
west coast of Scotland. Once there were vol- 
canoes in Scotland, but they have become extinct, 
and the weather has pulled them to pieces. In 
the earlier part of this book, also, when we were 
describing Auvergne, we had to speak of vol- 
canoes which, though extinct, are more recent 
than those of Scotland, and still retain the shape 
of pointed mountainous heaps, built up of the 
ashes and lava thrown out of their craters. 

Now here in Italy we come for the first time to a 
volcano which is still active. We have described 
it, as it is usually seen, working gently, shooting 
up occasional jets of steam, but doing no damage © 
to the surrounding country. Two or three times 
in a man’s lifetime, however, Vesuvius becomes 
terribly active. In a great eruption the steam 
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Fic. 70.—THE CRATER OF VESUVIUS. 


~ 


jet is almost continuous, and its force sends up a 
spray of liquid rock, which hardens in the upper 
air, and is carried by the wind to fall as a rain of 
mud over many miles. Great blocks also of solid 
rock are thrown high into the air and fall on the 
mountain slopes. As the activity increases the 
lava boils over, and flows from the lowest notch 
in the crater edge as a fiery river slowly creeping 
down the side of the mountain. At times the 
hot lava even réaches to the sea edge, and a 
cloud of steam rises from where it enters the 
water. 

Whole towns have at various times been buried 
at the foot of Vesuvius. The most famous of 
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them was Pompeii, which was overwhelmed during 
an eruption eighteen hundred years ago. Pompeii 
has been dug out, and you may now wander 
through the ruined streets. Notwithstanding such 
risks the country round Vesuvius is densely popu- 
lated, and 
Naples is the 
largest town 
in Italy, for 
the ground 
made by the 
volcanic rock 
is very fertile, 
and there are 
rich vineyards 
and wheat- 
fields. 

When we 
land at Naples 
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Fic. 71—Pompen. at once by the 

Note the ruts made by the ancient chariots. cont rast with 


Tangier. We are back again in Europe. We 
hear the church bells; the people wear ordinary 
Kuropean costumes; there are wheeled carriages 
in the streets. We might indeed be ih Mar- 
seilles or in Barcelona, so alike are the European 
towns along the shores of the Mediterranean. 
Kverywhere we find the same tideless sea-edge, 
the same brilliant sun and narrow streets with tall 
houses to give shade, and the same beautiful 
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gardens with orange and fig trees, and vines, and 
all manner of flowering shrubs. 

The map of Italy presents a very different 
appearance from that either of France or Spain. 
Those coun- 
tries are com- 
pact, as broad 
as they are 
long, but Italy 
is more like 
Great Britain. 
It is a pen- 
insula at- 
tached to the 
mainland of 
Europe in the 
north. To the 
west of it is 


the wide tri- lease Ciitight,, Catered + Cadrwost, knee 
angular water ppl dee 
of the West- 
ern Mediterranean, which we have just crossed from 
Gibraltar to Naples. The South of France touches 
the northern point of the triangle: Spain forms 
the west side, and Italy the east side. But Spain 
and Italy trend away from one another, south- 
westward and south-eastward, so that the south 
side of the triangle is very long. It is formed by 
the land of Barbary, containing the Mohammedan 
eountries of Morocco, Algeria, and Tunis. 

On the other side of Italy the sea makes a long 
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narrow gulf, known as the Gulf of Venice, because 
the port of Venice stands at the head of it. It is 
also called the Adriatic Sea, for before Venice 
was built there was an ancient port, Adria, near 
the northern’ end. 
In both cases the 
sailors gave the 
name from the port 
they were bound for 
when they entered 
the gulf in the south. 
The southern end 
of Italy is shaped 
like a boot with a 
CO heel and a toe, and 
Fic. 73.—THE Venetian LaGoons. the toe appears to be 
kicking a_ football, 
the island of Sicily, only that Sicily is not rounded 
in shape but sharply triangular. There are other 
large islands in the Mediterranean west of Italy, 
Corsica and Sardinia, which stand north and 
south of one another like a great semicolon. The 
Balearic Islands, which we passed a few chapters 
back on the voyage from Gibraltar to Marseilles, 
belong to Spain; Corsica belongs to France; and 
Sardinia and Sicily to Italy. All of these islands 
are more or less rugged, but Corsica is specially 
mountainous. 
In Sicily there is a single height as lofty as the 
jagged peaks of Corsica. This is the occasionally 
active voleano, Etna, 10,800 feet or two miles 
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high, more than twice as high as Vesuvius. Etna 
forms an immense mound, thirty miles in circuit 
at the base. The view from its summit at sun- 
rise is worth all the trouble of climbing in the 
night time. The whole of Sicily les at your 
feet, and the rising sun casts the shadow of the 
mountain completely across the island to its 
far end. 

The peninsula of Italy has a backbone, the 
range of the Apennine Mountains. These moun- 
tains begin in the toe, and bend with a slight curve 
to the Adriatic coast and then back to the west 
coast at the northern end of the peninsula. There 


the Apennines join the Maritime Alps, of which 
K 
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we spoke when we were describing the French 
Riviera. 

West of Genoa, the Alps rise to snowy heights, — 
and bend northward and then eastward, forming 
the boundary of Italy. Within the curve of the 
Alps there is a broad plain, very level and very 
fertile. The streams which descend from the 
Alps and from the Apennines here collect into a 
single river, the Po, which flows to the head of the 
Adriatic Sea. The plain of Northern Italy, within 
the curve of the Alps, produces wheat, maize, 
wine and silk, and is thickly peopled. 

Unlike the Alps, the Apennines, though they 
are rocky, are not high enough to bear snow on 
their summits in the summer time. They are 
clothed with splendid woods of chestnut—the 
sweet chestnut, not the horse chestnut of our 
islands. The mountaineers make from the chest- 
nuts a meal called polenta, but in the plains 

polenta is made from maize. 

~ As a result of the Great War the frontier of 
Italy has been carried forward in the north-east 
from the edge of the plain far into the mountains. 
The Austrian forts on the mountains formerly over- 
looked the Italian plain, so that the Italians were at 
a disadvantage when defending their country. But 
the cities of Trent and Triest have now been 
ceded to Italy, together with the mountainous 
districts around them. The inhabitants of both 
these piaces speak Italian and love Italy. 
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past have produced some of the most famous 
men that have lived. The chief reason why Italy 
has these cities is that for many centuries it 
was not a single country. Though the people 
all speak Italian, the land was divided into 
a number of small states, each with its own 
capital. The Kingdom of Italy was formed by 
the union of 
these little 
states within 
the memory of 
some people 
still living. 
Italy is now 
one realm and 
has a_ single 
capital, Rome, 
where the King 
of Italy lives, 
and the Italian 
eo ie hes is Parliament 
Stereograph Copyright, Underwood & Underwood, London é Me © ts. But 
Fic. 77.—St, Marr’s, VENICE. the other cities 
still present 
the appearance of capitals, and have palaces, and 
cathedrals, and museums, and picture galleries, 
and parliament houses, such as you would expect 
to find in a capital. 
In the Northern Plain, within the curve of the 
Western Alps, stands Turin, the capital of the 
former Kingdom of Sardinia, for it included also 
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the island of that name, as well as the territory 
of Piedmont at the foot of the Alps. East of 


London & New York. 
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oR Town HALL. 
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Turin, and a little 
north of the Po, in 
the midst of the 
plain, is the greater 
city of Milan, for- 
merly the capital of 
a Duchy. East of 
Milan again, on 
some islands in the 
shallow lakes, or 
lagoons, along the 
Adriatic shore is 
the famous city of 
Venice, the capital 
of a former Re- 
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public. Venice has canals instead of streets, and 
boats instead of carriages, and it has most beautiful 
buildings, among them the famous cathedral of 
St. Mark, for Venice once did a great trade in the 
Mediterranean and had a powerful fleet, so that its 
citizens became very rich. 


Copyright.| [Brogi 
Fie. 81.—Pisa, THE BAPTISTRY AND CATHEDRAL. 

On the west coast is Genoa, formerly the capital 
of another Republic, which was the rival and 
enemy of Venice. Genoa grew rich because of a 
sea traffic for the supply of Turin and Milan in 
the country behind. Just where the Apennines 
merge into the Alps the mountains are low, and 
easy passes lead over them from the coast. That 
is why Genoa grew up at this spot. 
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Farther south, and on the same side of Italy, 
but inland, we find Florence on the Arno, with 
some of the most beautiful buildings in the world. 
It was the capital of the Grand Duchy of Tuscany, 
and at an earlier time of a Republic. A little 
west of Florence, down the valley of the Arno, and 
therefore 
nearer to the 
sea, is Pisa, 
with another 
group of most 
remarkable 
buildings, for 
Pisa was also 
the capital of 
a Republic, 
though at a 
later time it 
was con- 
: - quered by 
Stereograph Copyright, Underwood U nlerioood: London & Florence. 

| Still south- 

ward we 

come to Rome on the Tiber, the residence of the 
Pope, and now of the King of United Italy, with 
the great Cathedral of St. Peter, and the papal 
palace of the Vatican. Until the year 1870, 
Rome was the capital of the independent Papal 
Dominions, which formerly spread across the 
centre of Italy from sea to sea. But in 1870, 
though the Vatican Palace was left to the Pope, 


Fig. 82.—THE LEANING TOWER AT PIsa. 
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and he remained the head of the Roman Catholic 
Church throughout the world, the Papal Do- 
minions were added to the Kingdom of Italy. 

South of Rome is the large city of Naples, 
formerly the capital of a Kingdom which included 
the foot of Italy and also the island of Sicily. At 
certain times this island was a separate Kingdom, 
and then the beautiful city of Palermo was its 
capital. 

Nowhere else in Europe will you find a land 
with so many beautiful cities, and buildings, and 
statues, and pictures as in Italy. The Italians 
were refined and highly civilized when as yet 
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the English and the French were comparatively 
rough. 

Italy, even including the islands of Sicily and 
Sardinia, is not so large as Spain, but it has a much 
larger population, for though it is mountainous, 
the mountains do not occupy so much space as 
the great naked uplands of Castile. There is, 
however, little or no coal, so that Italy is in 
this respect poor as compared with Britain or 
even France. Coal has to be brought by sea all 
the way from Britain or from America. 
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HAVING made the circuit of the Western Mediter- 
ranean, through France, Spain, Barbary, and 
Italy, let us now go back to Marseilles and there 
join a great steamer, like that which brought us 
out from London by way of Gibraltar. There is 
a weekly mail-steamer by this route from England 
to India and Australia. Most of the passengers, 
in order to save time, come by train across France 


to Marseilles, and there join the vessel. 
140 
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A few hours after leaving Marseilles we begin to 
see on the port or left bow the high peaks of 
Corsica, and presently on the starboard or right 
bow, the lower summits of Sardinia. We approach 
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the islands, and pass between them by the narrow 
Strait of Bonifacio. If there be a strong wind 
blowing from the west, we run, as we go through 
the strait, from a rough sea into calm water under 
the lee of the islands. 
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Our course is shaped afresh to the south-east, 
and after a time we notice some small rocky 
islands on either side of us, one of them in par- 
ticular attracting our attention. It is a pointed 
mountain rising steeply from the sea to a height 

nearly as great as that 
Stromboli of Sided There is 
a small cloud over the 


Son top of it, and at in- 
Ste, tervals of from fifteen 
os to thirty minutes we 


notice a jet of steam 
shoot up from the 
mountain and merge 
into the cloud above. 
This is Stromboli, a 
constantly active vol- 
eano, At night each 


Statute Miles a flash of light upon 

6 the cloud above, which 

Fic. 87.—Tue Strait or Messmsa_—sis:- reflected on the sea 

eee around. Stromboli 

has therefore been called the Lighthouse of the 
Mediterranean. 

The map shows us that Stromboli is placed 
between Vesuvius and Etna, so that there is here 
a belt of volcanic activity across the Mediter- 
ranean from north to south. Voleanoes are often 
thus ranged in chains. Do you remember that 
when we described the volcanic district in the 
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le 
» 


| west of Scotland and the north-east of Ireland, 
we had there in Skye, Mull, and County Down a 
similar belt ? 
_ Leaving Stromboli behind, we begin to discern a 
- mountainous coast all along the horizon ahead of 
) us. We can see no opening through it, yet we 
steer for the centre of it. At last, when close to 
the shore, we turn under a cape, and swerving 
to the right hand, enter a narrow passage, which 
is the Strait of Messina, between Italy and Sicily. 
Beside us, at the foot of the dark mountains, are 
the ruins of the white city of Messina. There are 
strong currents through this strait, which swirling 
round the cape at the north-eastern corner of 
‘Sicily, produce a whirlpool known to the ancients 
as Charybdis, dangerous to the small vessels of 
antiquity, although presenting small difficulty to 
a modern steamer. On the Italian coast opposite 
there is a rock called Scylla, on which the ancient 
vessels were sometimes wrecked when trying 
to avoid being sucked into the whirlpool of 
Charybdis; hence the proverbial difficulty of 
steering between Scylla and Charybdis, a phrase 
which you often hear used even to-day. 

The straight lines which make the three coasts 
of triangular Sicily probably mark ~ faults ”’ 
or great eracks in the rock which forms the crust 
of the earth. The sea bed has been let down to 
a lower level and the island has been left upstand- 
ing. That the downward and upward movements 
have not yet stopped has lately been shown by 
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the great earthquake which on the morning of 
December 28, 1908, destroyed the city of Messina, 
and buried in the ruins 150,000 people. The two 
faces of the cracked rock probably slipped a little 
upward and downward, altering the depth of the 
sea somewhat, and throwing a great wave on to 
the shores. The shock of that slip was the ~ 
earthquake. 

Clear of the Strait of Messina, our course is 
bent to the east-south-east, and as we once more 
leave the land behind, the towering dome of Etna, 
with dark forested slopes and white summit, 
presents a magnificent spectacle aft. There is 
usually a small cloud floating above it, due to 
steam from the crater. Is it not strange that — 
snow and steam should thus be close together ? 

We are now entering the Eastern Mediterranean, 
a space of sea even larger than the Western 
Mediterranean. There is a second passage into 
it, known as the Sicilian Strait, between Sicily 
and Africa, which is broader than the Strait of 
Messina. Ships going from Gibraltar directly 
eastward, and not calling at Marseilles, pass 
through the Sicilian Strait. 

Sixty miles south. of the southern point of 
Sicily is the island of Malta, which is a British 
possession. It contains a famous harbour, strongly 
fortified. Here is the dockyard for the repair 
and supply of the British Mediterranean Fleet. 
In time .of war a squadron watching the exit 
from the Mediterranean would have its base at 
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_ the dockyard of Gibraltar. If it were watching 
_ the passages through the Strait of Messina and 
the Sicilian Strait, it would have its base at the 
- Malta dockyard. 

The eastern Mediterranean has four sides, two 
long and two short. The short west side and the 
long south side belong to Africa. The short east 
side is Asiatic, but the long north side is much 
broken and belongs partly to Asia and partly to 
Europe. Let us study the north side for a 
moment on the map. 

First we have a tongue of Asia, the peninsula 
ealled Asia Minor, which stands out westward, 
dividing the Mediterranean on the south from 
the Black Sea on the north. Further westward we 
have the two famous lands of Greece and Italy. 
Projecting from the south of Greece there is a 
peninsula called the Morea, which is attached to 
the mainland only by the narrow isthmus. of 
Corinth. The island of Sicily, south of Italy, 
corresponds in position to the Morea, though it 
is just separated from the mainland by the Strait 
of Messina. Nowadays the Morea is in fact an 
island, for a canal without locks has been cut 
across the Isthmus of Corinth. The word Morea 
means a mulberry leaf, and if you look at the map 
you will see that the shape of the Morea, with its 
pointed promontories, is not unlike that of a 
mulberry leaf. | 

Between Sicily and the Morea there is a broad 
bay which narrows gradually northward. It is 
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called the Ionian Sea, and from it a strait leads 
round the Heel of Italy into the Adriatic Sea, and 
this, as you will remember, leads to Venice. There 
is another broad bay on the other side of the 
Morea, towards Asia Minor, which is known as 
the Aegean Sea, but this is very different from the 
Ionian Sea, for it is full of islands, and a long 
mountainous island called Crete stands across the 
mouth of it, just as the breakwater stands across 
the mouth of Plymouth Sound. The sunlit Aegean 
Sea is famous for its beauty, for the rocky islands 
and headlands rise into peaked mountains, visible 
across the blue water in all directions, and the 
vegetation comes to the 
very edge of the sea 
along the steep tideless 
coasts. 

From the north- 
eastern corner of the 
Aegean Sea, a_ long 
narrow strait, called 
the Dardanelles, leads 
‘between high coasts 
into the small Sea of 
Marmora, and_ from 
eA this again another 

Fic. 90.—Tie Sunz ae winding strait, twenty 

miles long and only 
half a mile across, called the Bosporus, leads into 
the Black Sea. Except that the water is salt, the 
Bosporus is like a river flowing through a deep 
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gorge, for a strong current sets through it from 
the Black Sea. The map shows that there are 
great rivers flowing into the Black Sea; hence 
this outflow from the Bosporus. 

Our vessel for India steams through the whole 
length of the Eastern Mediterranean obliquely 
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from north-west to south-east. If we pass in the 
daytime, we may see to the north of us the long 
range of the Cretan Mountains. ‘Twenty-four 
hours later the water ceases to be clear and blue, 
and becomes brown and turbid. We are off the 
mouths of the great river Nile, which is pouring 
the mud of Africa into the Mediterranean. So 
low is the ground along the shore to our right 
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hand that we first realize its nearness when we see 
the palm trees rising apparently out of the sea, 
and beside them the masts and the sailyards of 
river craft. 

Finally we steer between the heads of two piers, 
and see the houses of Port Said, for we are at the 
entry to the Suez Canal. This passage has been 
cut for a hundred miles through the Isthmus of 
Suez, so that ocean steamers may pass through 
to the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean. The Isth- 
mus is low, and the Canal is at sea level without 
locks. It is a striking sight to pass through the 
Canal at night, with a powerful electric light on 
the, ship’s bow illuminating the Canal in front. 
To the right in the dark is the silent desert of 
Africa, to the left is the desert of Asia. 

We will land at Port Said and spend a short 
time in Egypt. As we go ashore in a boat we 
pass another steamer which arrived just behind 
us. She has come from Brindisi, which you will 
find on the Heel of Italy, and has brought the 
Indian and Australian mail in hundreds of bags, 
which will now_be taken on by the through steamer. 
For the sake of saving a day on the road, the 
letters are sent from London by rail all the way 
to the far south of Italy, and a few passengers 
who are in a great hurry come by the same way, 
but the majority prefer the comfort of the steamer 
from Marseilles, rather than confinement in the 
train all the way from Calais to Brindisi. 
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CHAPTER XVII. EGYPT 


Tue shores of the Mediterranean, with the excep- 

tion of the Black Sea, have an almost rainless 
summer. The crops grow in the winter time, 

and are harvested in the spring. Many of the 
trees, such as the orange and the lemon, have 
- tough leathery leaves, like those of the laurel, 
- which remain green throughout the year, because 
they resist the summer drought. Other trees, 
such as the fig, shed their leaves during the Medi- 
terranean summer, and have naked -boughs t < 
like the trees o t i Z BRAR 

South of RB WARM A rt 8 ae great 
region in whith rain falls neitrer inthe s eg 
nor the winter. This is, the Sahara, ‘b 
It begins sou Moe clRS#ORCd: OH thé Atlantic cgasty \ 
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to the shore of the Red Sea. In the west the 
Atlas Mountains separate the Sahara from the 
Mediterranean, but east of Tunis the desert comes 
down to the very edge of the sea. 

Beyond the Red Sea the desert spreads on into 
Asia and occupies nearly the whole of the great 
peninsula of Arabia, as far as the Persian Gulf and 
the Indian Ocean. When the mail steamer passes 
through the Suez Canal and along the Red Sea, 
it has desert on either hand for more than a 
thousand miles of its voyage. We have already 
said that a camel caravan takes three months to 
cross the Sahara from the foot of the Atlas 
Mountains to the 
land of the negroes 
beyond the desert. 

Near the mouth 
of the Red Sea, on 
the African - side, 
there is a high table- 
land called Abys-‘ 
sinia. The winds 
from the Indian 
Ocean bring much 
rain to Abyssinia, 
which hes south of 
the Sahara. The 
rain south of the 
desert falls chiefly 
in the summer, and then the rivers flow down 
from Abyssinia swollen with great floods. 


Fia. 93.—A D&sERT VIEW. 
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The map shows that one of the longest rivers 
in the world, the Nile, streams northward past 


the western 
foot of the 
Abyssinian 
table-land, 
whence the 
summer tor- 
rents enter 
the Nile as 
tributaries on 


the right 
bank. The 
Nile is the 


only river 
which suc- 
ceeds in eross- 
ing the whole 
breadth of the 
Sahara. Far- 
ther west, in 
the heart of 
Africa, there 
are other 
rivers flowing 
northward 
which enter 
the Sahara, 
but there lose 
themselves in 
the hot sands, 
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or evaporate in shallow lakes, such as Lake 
Chad. . 

When the last stream from Abyssinia has joined, 
the Nile receives not a single tributary all the way 
to the Mediterranean. The desert on either hand 
is raised a little above the river, so that the valley 
is trenched as a great winding gutter into the low 
plateau of the desert. The sunken strip of fertility 
along the river banks, from three or four to as 
much as twenty miles wide, is bounded on either 
hand by cliffs or steep edges of hill rising to the 
desert level. 


he 
Pyramids @ 
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Horizontal scale 4 miles <linch 
Fic. 95.—Srction Across THE NILE VALLEY. 


In the .late summer and early autumn, when 
the rains have fallen in Abyssinia, the Nile rises 
in flood over all the bottom of the valley, covering 
it with a deposit of chocolate-coloured mud. When 
the water retires, rich crops of grain are grown in 
this mud, and a population of several millions is 
thus able to support itself on the strip of oasis 
between the eastern and the western desert. 

About a hundred miles from the Mediterranean — 
the valley edges recede from one another, east- 
ward and westward, and space is left for a plain. 
The river here divides into distributaries, of which 
there are two larger than the remainder, and 
these distributaries spread out like a fan to a 
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number of mouths, thus enclosing a triangular 
_ space of level islands made of mud. We shall: 

learn presently that the Greeks at one time con- 
- quered Egypt, and they named this triangular 
_ plain of mud between the mouths of the Nile 
from the fourth letter of the Greek alphabet, which 
is called Delta. The capital letter Delta has the 
_ shape of a triangle, thus A. The delta of the 
Nile is fertile, and being broader than the valley 

of Upper Egypt, forms one of the richest parts 
of the country. 

One of the earliest seats of civilization among 
-mankind was in the lower valley and delta of the 
Nile. Several thousand years ago, when the 
people of Britain and France were merely savages 
clothed with skins, Egypt was already adorned 
with magnificent cities, and her people were 
clothed in fine linen. It is easy to see why this 
land should be specially fitted for the home of 
early civilization. Vegetation needs moisture and 
sunlight, but for the harvesting of grain warmth 
without moisture is required. Now in Egypt the 
desert sun and the annual flood gave precisely 
these advantages. Moreover the Nile supplies 
a waterway within a short distance of every 
house and field in the land, so that the governors 
and the merchants could move freely to and fro. 
The desert to the east and the west, and marshes 
along the sea-edge of the delta were a defence 
against the invasion of enemies. It is true 
that the people of Abyssinia, and of the negro 
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lands west of Abyssinia, might come down the 
Nile, but in that direction Egypt had another 
means of defence. About midway through the 
Sahara the navigation of the Nile is stopped by 
a bar of rock which crosses it, and over this bar 
the water 
rushed as a 
tumultuous 
cataract. — 
There are Fi Pane 
other cata- i 
racts above, 
which are 
numbered 
southward 
from the first 
on the _ bor- 
ders of Egypt 
to the sixth as 
we approach 
Khartoum. 
In the region 
of the cata- 
racts the de- 
sert generally 
comes to the river bank, and there is no fertile 
valley bottom. Thus Egypt was of old protected 
even at its southern end. 

Egypt had therefore five great natural advan- 
tages—hot sunshine, abundant water, fertile soil, 
a navigable way, and strong frontiers. Every inch 
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of the dark soil reached by the Nile flood was 
cultivated from the earliest times, and was of such 
value that the cities were generally built on the 
edge of the desert. There the rocks were carved 
into temple caverns, and stone was quarried for 
vast buildings. 

The chief cities of ancient Egypt were two in 
number, Memphis near the head of the delta, 
where the distributaries begin to separate, and 
Thebes, two-thirds of the way up the valley from 
Memphis to the First Cataract. The great Pyra- 
mids, which are still the largest buildings in 
the world, are 
the tombs of 
kings who 
Seca = | ruled at 

wae | Memphis. 

meee | They stand 
high on the 
west brink of 
the valley, 
just within 
the desert. 
The view 
from their 


i Be summits 

Stereograph Copyright, Underwood & Underwood, London shows Te vast 
& New York, : : 

Fia. 100.—CLIMBING THE GREAT PyRAmMID. semi-circle of 


tawny desert 
to the west, and below, to the east, the belt of 


dark soil in.the valley, green or golden with the 
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_ €rops, or flooded from the river, according to the 
season. In the distance to the east is the other 
_ brink of the valley, rising to the further desert. 
- The kings of Egypt ruled for many centuries, 
-and then there came a time when the Mediter- 
_Fanean was covered with the ships of the Greeks, 
issuing from the Aegean Sea in the north. The 
Greeks conquered Egypt, and they built a new 
_eapital by the sea-shore opposite to Greece. They 
_ called it Alexandria, after their general, Alexander 
the Great, the conqueror of Egypt. Memphis 
B sind Thebes fell into rum, but Alexandria has 
_ lasted to our own days as the chief port of Egypt. 
e More centuries passed, and then there came 
out of Arabia, east of the Red Sea, an army of 
Arabs, or, as they were called, Saracens, riding 
on camels and horses. The Arabs - conquered 
_ Egypt, and established their capital at Cairo, not 
_far from the site of Memphis. Cairo, as you will 
See from the map, is placed on the right bank 
of the Nile, at the end of the desert way from 
Suez. It was natural that the Arabs should 
_ build their city on the eastern, the Arabian, bank. 
Cairo has many mosques, with slender, lofty 
minarets. 3 

In Egypt, as in Morocco, the civilization of 
the Mohammedans fell back into barbarism. 
‘Their buildings decayed and their government 
weakened, so that there was disorder and wrong- 
doing among the people. But the Mohammedan 
rule remained in Egypt for many centuries, until 
> M 
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in recent years the Suez Canal was made, and 
one of the highways of the world was thus brought 
within a hundred miles of Cairo. Then it became 
impossible to allow disorder to continue in Egypt, 
and the country was occupied by a British army; 
though it still remains under its own Mohammedan 
sovereign, who is called the Sultan. 

The prosperity of the Egyptian people has 
advanced rapidly under the British protectorate. 
Order has been established, so that the money 
raised by taxation is used for the good of the 
country and no longer squandered on the private 

pleasure of the 

> al rulers. Great 
engineering works 
have been under- 
taken. Railways, 
for instance, have 
been constructed, 
and a vast dam 
has been built 
across the valley 
at the First Cata- 
ract, so that the 
flood water from 
Fie. 101.—Tux Great Nive Dam. Abyssinia is held 
up in a reservoir, 

which fills the valley bottom for more than a _ 
hundred miles above the Cataract. This water 
is supplied to Egypt gradually through the winter 
and spring, instead of running off rapidly after 
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the flood. Much more land can now be cultivated 
than under the old conditions. Moreover, new 
and more valuable crops, especially cotton, can be 
raised. 

Rich people from all countries visit Egypt in 
the winter time, when the weather is not exces- 
sively hot, to see the ruins of the ancient buildings, 
and: to enjoy the sunshine. Some, however, of 
the most remarkable remains of ancient Egypt 
have been brought over the seas, and are now to 
be seen in Paris and London. Every one should 
visit the Egyptian Galleries in the British Museum, 
and should see Cleopatra’s Needle on the Thames 
Embankment in London. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


THE isthmus of Suez at the south-eastern corner 
of the Mediterranean connects two lands of the 
deepest interest. On the one hand is Egypt, at 
the north-eastern corner of Africa, and on the 
other hand is Syria, within the continent of Asia, 
the home in ancient times of the Jews and the 
Phoenicians. 

The Syrian coast lies fobihs and south with 
hardly a bend, forming the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean. ‘There is a narrow plain in most 
places along the edge of the sea, but the ground 
rises inland to a plateau, and this plateau spreads 
south-eastward for many hundred miles to the 
shore of the Indian Ocean, forming the great 
peninsula of Arabia. Thus Syria and Arabia 
merge into each other. 

In the northern part of Syria the brink of the 
plateau rises into a mountain ridge parallel with 
the coast. This ridge is called Lebanon, and 
beside it, on the inland side, is a second ridge, 
Anti-Lebanon. Between Lebanon and Anti-Leba- 
non there is a long valley parallel with the coast. 

The westward drainage of Lebanon descends 
in short torrents directly to the Mediterranean, 


while the eastward drainage of Anti-Lebanon forms 
164 
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streams which run for a short distance inland on 
the plateau surface, and then lose themselves 
among the sands of the desert. Thus between 
the Mediterranean coast and the Arabian desert 
there is a strip of mountainous and well- watered 
country, inhabited by the Syrians. 

Southward, as the Syrian coast approaches 
Egypt, the mountain ridge of Lebanon ceases, 
and the plateau of the interior approaches the 
Mediterranean. A strip of this plateau is, how- 
ever, separated from the main portion by the 
deepest valley in the world. Through the bottom 
of this valley flows the river Jordan southward 
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into a salt lake called the Dead Sea. The Jordan 
rises in the snows of Mount Hermon, a mountain 
peak at the southern end of Anti-Lebanon. The 
summit of Hermon is nearly ten thousand feet 
above the Mediterranean, but the surface of the 
Dead Sea is no less than thirteen hundred feet 
below the level of the Mediterranean. The Dead 
Sea does not communicate with the ocean, and 
its water is so salt, and therefore heavy, that 
it is said that a man cannot sink in it. 

The belt of plateau which lies west of the Jordan 
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is seamed with little valleys, descending on the 
one hand to the Mediterranean, and on the other 
to the Jordan. It is thus cut up into hills, upon 
which there is pasture for sheep, for moisture is 
carried from the Mediterranean thus far inland, 
especially in the winter time. This strip of 
broken plateau was known in ancient times as 
Palestine, and was inhabited by a shepherd people, 
the Jews or Hebrews, whose capital was the hill 
city of Jerusalem. 

The Jordan valley is continued south of the 
Dead Sea, but no river flows through it in that 
part. This dry valley is further continued by a long 
straight gulf, thrust north-eastward from the head 
of the Red Sea. Between this gulf and the Gulf 
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‘ 

lof Suez is the sharp southward point of the land 
of Sinai, a slab of plateau, continuous with the 
hill country of the Jews, but a desert. 

Along the Mediterranean coast, beneath the 
southern end of the range of Lebanon, and a 
little north of Palestine, was the land of the 
Phoenicians, a seafaring people, whose chief cities 
were Tyre and Sidon. The Phoenicians founded 
a great colony, Carthage, away over the Mediter- 
ranean waters on the coast of Africa. The ruins 
of Carthage stand beside the modern city of 
Tunis. 

One other great city there was in Syria. If 
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you journey inland from Tyre over Mount Lebanon 
and down into the valley which lies between 
Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, you will find before 
you a gap in the eastern range. This gap separates 
Anti-Lebanon from Hermon. Through it lies the 
road to Damascus, built in an oasis of date palms, 
and irrigated by the waters of Pharpar and Abana, 
which descend into the desert from Hermon and 
Anti-Lebanon. Tyre and Sidon have ceased to 
be important, and Jerusalem has now only the 
importance due to the holiness of its history, 
but Damascus has been important in all times. 
To understand the reason of this we must 
look at the geography of the country further 
eastward. There twin great rivers, Euphrates 
and Tigris, flow south-eastward into the head 
of the Persian Gulf. They flow not through a 
trenched valley like that of the Nile or of the 
Jordan, but through a broad strip of plain, wider 
than the delta of the Nile, and as broad as the 
Persian Gulf. Were the level of the sea to rise 
only a little in the Persian Gulf, it would flood 
the plain of the Euphrates and Tigris so far north- 
ward that the length of the Persian Gulf would 
be doubled. This great plain was known in 
ancient times as Mesopotamia, from two Greek 
words meaning “‘ Between the rivers.” It was also 
called Assyria in the north, and Chaldea in the 
south. Assyria and Chaldea were densely popu-. 
lated and very rich. Like Egypt they were the 
seats of very early civilization. In the north, in 
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Assyria, was the famous city of Nineveh, and in 
the south, in Chaldea, the still more famous city 
of Babylon. Nineveh and Babylon are now in 
-ruins, like Memphis and Thebes, and the lands of 
Assyria and Chaldea no longer support so many 
people, nor are they very rich, for in recent times 
their government has been bad and property has 
not been secure. But even now there is a large 
city in the midst of the plain which is known as 
Bagdad. 

The plateau of the Arabian desert slopes gradu- 
ally down to the edge of the fertile ground of the 
Euphrates and Tigris plain, but beyond that plain 
the ground rises suddenly into another plateau 
whose high brink looks westward over the fertile 
lowland. On this second plateau there lived 
rough warlike highlanders, the Medes in the north 
and the Persians further south. The one danger 
of the civilized and luxurious peoples of Assyria 
and Chaldea was from the Medes and Persians. 

Do you remember that the Highlanders of Scot- 
land were for many centuries a scourge to the 
Lowlanders round Glasgow and Edinburgh ? 

The Persian plateau rises northward into the 
still loftier table-land of Armenia; where the 
Euphrates and Tigris have their sources. The 
Euphrates springs from the snows of Mount 
Ararat, an extinct voleanic peak which towers 
even above lofty Armenia. In the spring time 
when the snows of Armenia melt, the Euphrates 
and the Tigris come down in flood, and nourish 
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the crops of the plain, which are reaped in the © 


: 
. 


7 
7 


drought of the summer time. Thus the winter — 
snows of Armenia cause floods of the Euphrates — 
and Tigris, and supply water for the growth — 


of crops in a nearly rainless but fertile land, 


just as the summer rains of Abyssinia supply © 
floods in the Nile, which sustain the corn and ~ 


cotton of the nearly rainless land of Egypt. 
In very ancient times the civilized peoples of 
Nineveh and Babylon wished to trade with the 


peoples of Thebes and Memphis. The northern 
end of the desert was therefore crossed and re-— 
crossed by caravans of camels. The map shows — 
that the Syrian coast and the Euphrates plain — 
approach one another in the north, and that the — 
desert between them narrows to a point. This — 
northern end of the waste is often spoken of as — 


the Syrian desert, although it is continuous with — 


the great Arabian Desert. In the centre of the 
Syrian Desert are the wells of Tadmor, mentioned 
in the Old Testament. Now the track from 
the Euphrates past Tadmor comes out at the 
oasis of Damascus. 

Thus Damascus was placed at tli gate of the 
desert, half way between the Euphrates and the 
Nile, and therefore it was that it became a great 
centre of commerce. From Damascus the roads 
into Egypt went southward, either along the 
eastern brink of the Jordan valley and then 
across the north of the Sinai peninsula to Suez, 
or through the gorges of Anti-Lebanon and Lebanon 
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to the sea-coast, and then along the coast south- 
ward. ‘The one road passed to the east and the 
other to the west of the hill country of the Jews. 
Tyre and Sidon were placed where the road 
from Babylon and Damascus came through to 
the coast, and from here a part of the traffic 
went over the sea to Carthage and the other shores 
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of the Mediterranean. The Phoenicians even 
went through the Strait of Gibraltar to obtain 
tin, probably from the British mines of Cornwall. 
They built their ships of cedar wood from the 
forests of Lebanon. 

Thus we see that at the east end of the Mediter- 
ranean there dwelt four peoples. The Arabs 
wandered over the desert of the interior, from 
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oasis to oasis, with their camels and their horses ; 
the Hebrews tended their sheep high on the hill 
country, west of the Jordan; the Phoenicians 
traded over the sea and built their ships with the 
timber of the mountains; and the Syrians of 
the oasis of Damascus received and forwarded 
the desert traffic between the Euphrates and the 
Nile. All four of these peoples belonged to one 
great race, known in ancient times as the Sons 
of Shem, and now as Semites. The Arabic, 
Hebrew, Phoenician, and Syriac languages were 
very similar. But the people of Egypt, who were 
known to the ancients as the Sons of Ham, talked 
a quite different language. 

On looking at the map you will see how natural 
it was that at one time the Hebrews should be 
captive in Egypt, and at another time should 
be captive at Babylon. During the Babylonish 
captivity, the Persian highlanders under King 
Cyrus came down into the Babylonian plain, and 
thence on through Damascus and Phoenicia and 
Palestine into Egypt, conquering everywhere that 
they went. Thus there came to be one great 
Persian empire reaching from Persia to Egypt, 
whose capital city was Babylon in Chaldea. 

To-day, as the result of later history (see 
Chapter XXII), the modern Arabic tongue is 
spoken throughout Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Meso- 
potamia, and Arabia, although the masters of 
all these lands were until 1914 the alien and 
barbarous Turks. 
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- Inno part of the world has the Great War made 
greater changes than in Mesopotamia, Syria, and 
Palestine. The British armies have driven the 
Turks out and, as will be told in the last chapter 
of this book, the British are to-day in control of 
Mesopotamia and Palestine, and the French in 
control of Syria. In Palestine the Jews are once 
more to have their national home. It will be 
very interesting to watch the course of history 
in this region during the next few years. 


CHAPTER XIX. GREECE 


Nortu of the Syrian coast there is a peninsula 
standing out westward, between the Mediter- 
ranean and Black Seas. _Anciently this peninsula 
was called Asia, but in modern times men have 
come to know by the name of Asia the whole of 
the vast continent which begins here. There- 
fore it has become necessary to speak of the 
original land of Asia as Asia Minor, or the Lesser 
Asia, for Minor is the Latin word for lesser. 

Asia Minor is a tableland like Spain. Moun- 
tain faces look outward towards the sea on the 
south side and the north, but the interior has 
wide plains at a high level, and a severe climate, 
cold in the winter and hot and dry in the summer. 
In the centre there are parts which are desert, 
but corn is grown on the remainder of the upland. 
and there are forests on the moist and rocky 
descents to the sea. 

The map shows that at the western end of 
Asia Minor there are several valleys by which 
rivers make their way down from the plateau to 
the sea, and between these valleys are mountain 
ridges running forward from the table-land to 
end in promontories. Between the promontories 


are sea gulfs, which indent the coast to the mouths 
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of the rivers, where are low-lying deltaic plains, with 
a rich vegetation of vines and oranges, and the 
other fruits and flowers of the Mediterranean coasts. 

As we have already learned, the nearly square 
~sea which washes the western promontories of 
Asia Minor is known as the Aegean Sea. It is 
also called the Archipelago, from two Greek words 
meaning the Chief Sea, for it was in ancient times 
the chief sea of the Greeks, who dwelt round its 
four shores and on the clustered islands within. 
We now speak of any sea, which is sown over with 
islands as an archipelago, just as we call the flat 
plain of silt at the mouth of any river a delta, 
from its likeness to the Delta of the Nile. 

We must think of the ancient Greeks, there- 
fore, as a people who dwelt round the shores of 
a sea. There were Greeks along the coast of 
Asia Minor, and in the Island of Crete, and in 
Europe there were Greeks on the north shore, 
as well as in the western land which we now 
especially cail Greece. To-day the islands in the 
_Aegean Sea and all four of its coasts are still 
inhabited by people who talk Greek, as are also 
the Ionian Islands along the west coast of the 
Greek peninsula. 

In ancient times the dwellers in the land away 
from the coast, both in Asia and in Europe, were 
not so civilized as those who dwelt on the coast 
and in the islands of the Aegean Sea. The 
people in the centre of the Morea were called 
Arcadians, and we still speak of Arcadian sim- 
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plicity when we wish to contrast the simple life 
of peasants with the more complex and feverish 
life of townspeople. In Greece nearly all the 
cities were down by the sea coast. On the west 
side of the Aegean Sea was Athens, the most 
famous of all Greek cities, and Corinth, near 
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the Isthmus of Corinth, and in the Morea was 
Sparta. Athens was a republic, and its people 
were famous as architects, sculptors, painters, 
orators, poets and philosophers. Corinth, on 
the other hand, placed where gulfs of the Aegean 
and Ionian Seas approach one another at the 
Isthmus, was chiefly a trading city, which orew 
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rich on the traffic between the east and west 
coasts, for in those days seamen avoided when 
possible the voyage in their small ships round 
the stormy Cape Matapan, the southern point 
of the Morea. Sparta was famous neither for 
art nor learning nor commerce, but for the military 
discipline of its people, so that we still speak of 
a firm and disciplined life as Spartan. 

East of the Aegean Sea, on the coast of Asia 
Minor, were the great Greek cities, of Ephesus 
and Smyrna, and in Europe, on the north coast, 
was Thessalonica, now called Salonika. You will 
remember that the New Testament was written 
in Greek, and that it contains Epistles, or letters, 
to the Ephesians, the Thessalonians, and the 
Corinthians. 

The ancient Greeks were not united into a 
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single state, but each city ruled itself. Of these 
cities we have mentioned only the most-famous, 
for there were many of them on the isles and 
coasts of the Aegean. Each was walled round, 
and usually had a citadel, or castle, built ona 
neighbouring crag. The fertile country outside 
was the property of the citizens. Some of the 
cities were republics, and some were kingdoms, 
and they often made war upon one another. 
But though the Greeks obeyed no single ruler 
and had no parliament for all Greece, yet they 
talked the same language, and regarded other 
Greeks as nearer to them than the rest of man- 
kind. All men who were not Greeks they spoke 
of with contempt as barbarians. 

The Greek sailors visited all the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and established colonies beyond 
the Aegean Sea. The most important of these 
colonies were round the Ionian Sea, and there 
we may note specially Syracuse, on the east 
coast of Sicily, a little to the south of Mount 
Ktna, a very famous city. Marseilles, the great 
port of modern France, was founded as a Greek 
colony, and ,there the Greeks bought the mer- 
chandize which was brought down the valley of 
the Rhone from Northern Europe. 

You will remember from the last chapter that 
Egypt and Babylonia, as well as Palestine and 
Phoenicia and Syria between them, were con- | 
quered by the hardy Persians, coming down from 
their plateau beyond the Tigris. The Persian 
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Empire, which thus extended into Africa, did 
not at first include Asia Minor, but presently 
the King of Persia conquered the upland of that 
peninsula, and thus became neighbour to the 
Greeks down in the deltaic lowlands by the 
Aegean shore. Soon he quarrelled with the 
Greek cities of Asia, but help was brought to 
them by the fleets of the other Greek cities. 
The Persians were, therefore, obliged to fight 
with all the Greeks, and to build fleets to attack 
them. Long wars’ ensued. Sometimes the 
Persians crossed the sea to attack the city of 
Athens, and sometimes they marched with great 
armies, crossing the Dardanelles and following 
the coast round the north of the Aegean Sea. 
But though the Greeks were few in number they 
fought better than the Persians, and finally 
defeated them. 

At last, round the city of Thessalonica there 
arose a Greek kingdom called Macedonia, and the 
Macedonians conquered the remainder of Greece, 
and then set out, under their king, Alexander 
the Great, to conquer the Persian Empire. Alex- 
ander crossed the Dardanelles, and traversed 
Asia Minor. Then he marched along the Syrian 
coast and destroyed the city of Tyre. So he 
came into Egypt, and there founded the city of 
Alexandria. Afterwards he marched back to 
the Euphrates and took Babylon. Finally he - 
ascended on to the Persian plateau, and conquered 
far into the regions of Asia beyond, even as far 
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as the river Indus. Thus all the eastern shores 
of the Mediterranean were included in the Greek 
Empire of the Macedonians, but in Syria and 
Egypt most of the people continued to talk their 
own languages, and Greek was the language only of 
the rulers and of the merchants in the great cities. 

A famous university, called the Museum, was 
founded by the Greeks in Alexandria, and it was 
there that Natural Science was first thoroughly 
studied. We learn, therefore, that mankind owes 
to the Greeks of Athens and Alexandria very great 
advances in civilization. The Egyptians and the 
Babylonians were no doubt civilized, but they 
were the slaves of despotic kings. The Greeks 
were both civilized and free. But they were 
worshippers of many gods, and had not attained to 
the grand idea of the one God which we owe to the 
Hebrew shepherds on the remote hills of Patestine. 

Modern Greece is a kingdom, made _ three 
generations ago by rebellion from the Turks, of 
whom we shall learn more presently, and Athens 
is its capital. As a result of the Great War, the 
boundaries of the Greek kingdom have been much 
enlarged so that they now include both Salonika 
and Smyrna. Once more Greece spreads, as of 
- old, round all the shores of the Aegean Sea, except 
that the Italians have a footing off the south-west 
corner of Asia Minor in the island of Rhodes. 
There is no other country quite like Greece, for 
it has a sea and not a land for its central feature. 


CHAPTER XX. ROME 


We have now finished our journey round the 


nangaione o- 6 


Mediterranean. From the south of France and — 


from Spain we went to Barbary in the north of 


Africa, and then across to Italy, from which ~ 
country we went to Egypt, and then into Syria, — 
and finally to Greece. We have seen that in the ~ 
countries round the east end of the Mediterranean ~ 


men were civilized several thousand years ago. 


They had implements of iron, and ornaments of — 


gold, and clothes of linen, when the savages of 
our land used sharpened stones and skins of © 
animals. They built splendid buildings like the 
Temple of Jerusalem, the Pyramids of Egypt, | 
and the temples of Greece, and they adorned 
them with statues and paintings. They wrote 
poetry and history, such as have been preserved 


. 
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to us in the Old Testament of the Hebrews, and ~ 


the Greek books which are read in the schools of 
to-day. The Hebrews came to worship one God, 
though they sometimes fell away into idolatry, 
but the Greeks and the Egyptians and the Phoeni- 
cians continued to worship many gods, like the 
savages. The Greeks, however, in their many 
little independent states, learned how to live in 
freedom, ruling themselves, but the other ancient 


peoples of the East were ruled despotically, and 
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had not learned how to be free and yet orderly. 
Lastly we have seen that all the lands round the 
_ Eastern Mediterranean were in the end conquered 
_by the Greeks, under Alexander the Great. This 

took place rather more than three hundred years 
_ before Christ. 

At this time great events were preparing also 
in the West. The people of a little city called 
Rome, standing on the banks of the little river 
Tiber, almost exactly in the centre of Italy, had 
made themselves into a Republic, like the little 

_ Republic of Athens in Greece. But though the 
Romans were republican, they had a great sense 
of law and discipline, and in this quality excelled 
the Greeks. Gradually the Romans conquered 
the neighbouring country, so that presently the 
whole of Italy was- ruled by the People and the 
Senate of the City of Rome. Then the Romans 
came into conflict with the Carthaginians across 
the sea in Africa. After three long wars, Carthage 
was conquered by Rome, and the neighbouring 
country, now called Tunis, but then known simply 
as Africa, was added to the Roman territory. 
You will remember that the name Asia was first 
applied only to the peninsula which we now call 
Asia Minor. ‘The Phoenician language, which was 
very hke Hebrew, was stamped out of Carthage, 
and the people there came to talk Latin, the 
language of the Romans. The great general of 
the Carthaginians, who marched round by the 
Pyrenees and the Alps into Italy and nearly 
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conquered Rome, was called Hannibal. He failed 
in the end, but he was nearly as skilful a general 
as Alexander. 

The Roman armies, called Legions, were now 
sent from the Heel of Italy into Greece, and piece 
by piece they conquered all that part of the 
Empire of Alexander which lay round the shores 
of the Mediterranean, but they did not conquer 
Babylon nor yet Persia. Greece, however, and 
Asia Minor, and Syria, Phoenicia, Palestine and 
Egypt, all fell under the Roman rule. But the 
peoples of the Eastern Mediterranean continued 
to speak their own tongues, and in this they 
differed from the Carthaginians, who were forced to 
talk Latin. 

Thus far the territory which had been conquered 
and was ruled by the citizens of Rome contained 
only civilized peoples. But when the Roman | 
Legions were sent into the west of Europe, they 
came into barbaric lands, and the Romans had 
there not only to conquer but also to teach civiliza- 
tion. ‘Therefore in Gaul, as France was anciently 
called, and also in Spain, the Romans made the 
natives speak Latin. Finally under their greatest 
general, Julius Cesar, the Romans crossed into 
Britain. Ceesar himself, though he made war with 
the British chiefs, did not conquer our island, 
but the Romans came again at a later time, and 
gradually took possession of all the south of Great 
Britain, as far as the edge of the Scottish High- 
lands, but they did not take the Highlands nor 
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yet Ireland. Britain was a Roman province for 
four hundred years, and London grew up as a 
Roman city. Think what that means. In four 
hundred years twelve generations of men live 
and die. From the reign of Henry VIII until 
the present time is a space of only about four 
hundred years. 

We read in the first book of this series of the 
Roman roads of Britain, and of the names of 
towns, like Chester and Manchester, which come 
down from Roman times. Look at the map of 
Europe, and realize that Britain was then. the 
last and most distant province of a vast state 
whose capital was Rome, and that the Roman 
roads began again on the other side of the Strait 
of Dover, and led all the way to Rome. Men 
in the cities of Britain then thought of Rome just 


as now we think of London. As we read in the. 


Acts of the Apostles, the Jews also of Palestine 
looked to the great capital in the same manner. 
Palestine is just about as far from Rome on the 
one side as Britain is on the other, and as the 
Apostle Paul-went to Rome to stand his trial 
there, so did people from York and London go 
to Rome for their most important business. Men 
from all parts met in the great Metropolis, the 
mother city—Egyptians, Jews, Greeks, Africans, 
Spaniards, Gauls, and Britons. 

The boundary of the Roman territories in 
Europe was fixed along the great rivers Rhine 
and Danube. Outside the Roman frontier, in 
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the Scottish Highlands and in Germany, were 
merely barbarians, and even beyond the Euphrates, 
in Persia, the ancient civilization had much 
declined, so that the Romans came to think of 
their territory as the only part of the world that 
mattered, and they spoke of it as Urbs et Orbs, 
which means “ the City and the World.” 

When Julius Cesar died it was found that the 
republican government of a single city, a munici- 
pality as we should say in these days, was unable 
any longer to control so vast a population of 
subjects and such distant provinces. Augustus 
Cesar, the nephew of Julius Cesar, became Em- 

ror, and the whole vast territory, the City no 
less than the Provinces, became known as the 
Roman Empire. This took place only a few years 


before the birth of Christ. 
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The public buildings of ancient Rome were 
splendidly massive, in harmony with the virile 
strength of the legions, and the sternness of the 
Roman law. They differed from the Greek build- 
ings, because the Romans built with round-topped 
arches, whereas the Greek buildings had no arches, 
but the roofs rested with straight lines upon rows 
of columns. Among the most splendid ruins of 
ancient Roman buildings is the Coliseum in the 
city of Rome itself, an amphitheatre open to the 
blue Italian sky, where the Emperor and many 
thousand other spectators looked on while men 
and animals fought in the central arena. With 
ail their civilization there was a certain barbaric 
cruelty left in the heathen Romans. 
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CHAPTER XXI. CONSTANTINOPLE 


WHEN Christ was born among the remote hills of 
Palestine, far from the great centres of human 
activity, the Roman Peace was established from 
the Syrian desert and the Euphrates to the Atlantic 
shores of Spain, and from the Saharan desert 
to the Scottish Highlands, the Rhine, and the 
Danube. Horses and chariots moved freely along 
splendid roads without fear of robbery, and ships 
sailed the Mediterranean without fear of piracy, 
for the Roman law and police were such as the 
world had never known before. What a chance 
for the missionaries of a new religion ! 

The books of the New Testament were written 
in Greek, which was at this time the language 
of educated people in Syria and Egypt, and the 
language of ‘all the people in Greece itself. They 
were early translated into Latin, which was the 
language of Italy, Gaul, Spain, and the African 
province, as well as of educated people in Britain. 

Gradually, notwithstanding much persecution, 
the new religion made its way to all the borders 
of the Roman Empire, and at last, three hundred 
years after Christ, the Emperor Constantine him- 
self accepted Christianity, and made it the religion 


of the Empire. The old heathen beliefs were 
ig 
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still held for a time by many, but gradually 
the whole people became Christian. Beyond the 
Rhine, the Danube, and the Euphrates, however, 
Christian Rome was neighboured by heathen 
peoples. — 

In the time of Constantine, the Emperor no 
longer lived at Rome itself. The barbarians were 
causing much trouble on the frontiers, and it was 
necessary that he should be present with the 
legions. One Emperor about this time came to 
the Caledonian frontier, and died at York. Con- 
stantine, however, lived in the Greek-speaking 
portion of the Empire, where he could reach, on 
the one hand, the Rhine and the Danube frontiers, 


seek See which were 
| threatened by. 
the barbarian 
Germans, and, on 
the other hand, 
the Euphrates 
frontier, which 
was’ threatened 
by the heathen 
though civilized 
Persians. He 
Cane built his palace 
Cenatane ine le oon the European 
~ \ Statute Miles shore of th e 


| Smilese tinch Bosporus, in the 
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he renamed Byzantium after himself, the Polis 
or City of Constantine. In shortened form this 
has become Constantinople. 

The new capital, or, as it was ttee called, the 
New Rome, stands in a very remarkable position, 
where the Jand-traffic from Europe crosses by the 
narrowest passage into Asia, and where the ship- 
ping from the Mediterranean passes through into 
the Black Sea. At the southern entry to the 
Bosporus, on the European side, there is a deep 
convenient inlet, the Golden Horn, a harbour for 
many ships. Constantinople is built on the end 
of the little peninsula washed by the Golden Horn 
to the north, the Bosporus to the east, and the 
Sea of Marmora to the south. A triple line of 
walls closes the entry to the city from the 
west. 

Though Constantinople was called the New 
Rome, and became the residence of the Roman 
Emperor and his government, yet its people con- 
tinued to talk Greek. One of its principal build- 
ings was a great Christian church, me domed 
cathedral of St. Sofia. 

Thus the Roman Empire became Christian, and 
was spoken of as Christendom, to contrast it 
with the heathen regions outside. But Christen- 
dom included a few districts beyond the Roman 
frontier. Jreland, for instance, although it was 
not Roman, became Christian. You will re- 
member from the first book of this series, how — 
that the Irish monk Columba crossed from 
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Ireland to Iona to convert the Highlanders of 

Scotland. 

At first all Christendom was united, but pre- 
sently the Greeks and the Latins came to differ 
to some extent in their religious views. There 
was a division of opinion upon certain questions, 
and the Greeks came to look upon the Patriarch of 
Constantinople as the Chief Bishop of the Church, 
while the people of the west, who spoke Latin, 
looked up to the Bishop of Rome, or, as he was 
afterwards called, the Pope. 

About this time, when the Greeks and the Latins 
were quarrelling, the Germans from beyond the 
Rhine attacked the Roman Empire, and con- 
quered the west or Latin part of it. Five German 
tribes crossed the frontier and settled within—the 
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Vandals, the Goths, the Lombards, the Franks, 
and the English. 

The Vandals came first. They passed through 
the south of France, and through Spain, into 
Africa, and established themselves at Carthage. 
The Goths followed them but remained in Spain. 
In the beginning the Goths and Vandals caused 
much destruction, and hence men still throw the 
names of Goth and Vandal at those who destroy 
beautiful things and spoil beautiful places. But 
after a time the Goths became Christian, and built 
churches in a new style, with pointed arches, not 
rounded like the Roman arches, so that we now 
speak of the Gothic architecture of most of our 
northern cathedrals. At Carthage the Vandals 
were soon conquered by the Greeks from Constanti- 
nople, and were forgotten. 

The Lombards, or Longbeards, went into Italy, 
and established themselves especially in the broad 
plain of the Po round Milan, hence that district is 
still called Lombardy. But the Lombards, like the 
Goths of Spain, learned to talk the Latin of their 
conquered subjects, and forgot their native Ger- 
man, In after times the Italians of Lombardy 
became noted as bankers, and did business in 
distant parts of Europe. In the city of London 
the chief centre of banking is still called Lombard 
Street. 

The Franks crossed the Rhine into Gaul, and 
there became Christian, and learned to speak Latin 
as it was talked in the great province they had 
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conquered. But they gave their own name of 
France to the land into which they came as rulers. 
Some of the Franks, however, remained behind 
in Germany, and there continued to talk German, 
but these also were converted to Christianity by 
the Roman missionaries. You will find a great 
city called Frankfurt in Germany on the river 
Main, which flows from the east into the Rhine. 

Lastly, the English or Saxon tribe of Germans 
crossed the sea into the Roman province of Britain, 
but unlike the Vandals, Goths, Lombards, and 
Franks, they did not adopt the Latin language. 
The English seem to have killed many of the Latins 
and Britons, and many they drove into the moun- 
tains of Wales and Cornwall or across the sea 
into Brittany. ‘The remainder had to adopt the 
Angle or Saxon dialect of their German conquerors. 
Even the English, however, were converted to 
Christianity by missionaries from the Pope. 

Thus were formed the five great nations of 
Western Eurodpe, all of them Christian and faith- 
ful to the Pope of Rome the Spaniards, the 
Italians, the French, the Germans, and the English. 

All this time the power of the Roman Emperor . 
at Constantinople was growing less. The German 
conquerors of the west paid little heed to his orders, 
and the Latin Church of the old Rome was separat- 
ing from the Greek Church of Constantinople. 
Except in name the Roman Emperor was becom- 
ing a Greek king. None the less Constantinople 
remained for several centuries the chief city of 
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Christendom, the richest centre of trade, and the 
one home of the Arts and Learning in a barbaric 
age. The German invaders had reduced the 
peoples of the Latin-speaking west to poverty and 
ignorance. 


CHAPTER XXII. THE ARABS 


WHEN all the Greek and Latin peoples had be- 
come Christian, it happened that a young Arab 
named Mohammed was brought up in Syria 
among the Christians. He learned of Moses and 
of Christ, but rejected the heresies which had been 
mixed with Christianity by the Syrians and 
Egyptians. Then he returned to his own people, 
who at this time were idolaters. Mecca was their 
chief city, in an oasis not very far from the shore 
of the Red Sea. There Mohammed taught that 
it was wrong to worship stones as did the Arabs, 
and also wrong to worship several gods as in his 
view did the Christians of Syria and Egypt. He 
preached that there was one God, and that God 
was Allah, and Mohammed was his prophet. 
This was about six hundred years after Christ. 
At first the Arabs rejected Mohammed, and 
he was obliged to fly to Medina, a city built in 
another oasis some distance north of Mecca. But 
afterwards he overcame their reluctance, and 
returned to Mecca. To this day every devout 
Mohammedan desires once at least in his lifetime 
to go as a pilgrim to pray in the city where the 
Prophet was born and first preached. Mohammed 


left his message in a book called the Koran, which 
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is the Bible of the Mohammedans. 


There it is 
written that all men must worship Allah, and 


that the followers of the Prophet may use the 
sword to compel men to believe aright. 

Even before Mohammed’s death, the Arabs or, 
as they were then called, the Saracens, had 
begun to wage war on their infidel neighbours. 
They rode in great hordes of camelmen and horse- 
men. The first countries to which they came 
were Syria and Egypt, and these they subdued. 
All Christendom felt the disgrace of the loss of 
Jerusalem, but neither Constantinople nor Rome 
had the strength to recover it. 

At first no doubt the Saracens were bloodthirsty 
barbarians, but when they came into Egypt they 
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learned at Alexandria from the Greeks and also 
from the many Jews that were settled there. 
From being mere wanderers in the desert, they 
became builders of palaces and mosques, and 
students of philosophy, mathematics, and as- 
tronomy. We owe to them the mathematical 
science of Algebra. 

Presently the Saracens ceased to kill their 
Christian subjects, but they refused to allow them 
to serve in their armies, so that all the strength 
continued to belong to the Mohammedans. More- 
over, the Christians and the Jews had to pay all 
the taxes. Therefore a majority of the people 
of Egypt and Syria became Mohammedan, and 
a mosque was built on the site of the Temple 
at Jerusalem. The chief cities of the Saracens 
were Cairo, Damascus, and Bagdad, for their 
conquests very early extended to the Euphrates 
and the Tigris as well as to the Nile. 

From these lands of the east, the Saracens 
set out to conquer the world, and they nearly 
succeeded in doing so. They marched in three 
different directions. On the one hand they went 
from Bagdad up on to the Persian highlands, and 
conquered far into Asia beyond. ‘To-day there 
are fifty million Mohammedans in India. 

In the other two directions the Saracens attacked 
Christendom. Their banners bore the Crescent 
Moon, and they nearly overthrew the Cross of 
the Christians. From Damascus they struck 
northward over the plateau of Asia Minor, and 
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twice besieged Constantinople. But they failed to 
take it, and failed even to hold Asia Minor, so that 
in that direction their dominion came to an end 
where the high brink of the plateau looks down 
on to the plain of the Euphrates. From Cairo, 
however, they rode westward through Africa 
into Barbary, where they took Carthage. Then 
they crossed the Strait of Gibraltar into Spain. 
The word Gibraltar is Arabic. Originally it was 
Jebel Tarik, the Mountain of Tarik, the leader 
of the Arabs when they entered Spain. 

The Goths of Spain were overthrown in a great 
battle fought at Xeres, and then the Saracens 
passed the Pyrenees and entered France. They 
struck northward past Bordeaux almost to the 
Loire, but there they were met and defeated in the 
great battle of Tours by Charles Martel, the King 
of the Franks. Martel means a hammer, for he 
struck hard blows at his enemies. This particular 
blow at Tours saved Christendom, for it threw the 
Saracens back to the Pyrenees. 

But it took seven hundred years to drive the 
Mohammedans. from the Pyrenees to the Strait 
of Gibraltar. Several little Christian kingdoms 
were formed in the north of Spain, and these 
gradually extended their boundaries southward. 
Most of them became united into the modern 
kingdom of Spain, but one of them, Portugal, has 
remained separate to this day. In the rich lowland 
of Andalusia in the south of Spain the Moham- 
medans maintained themselves longest. There at 
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Cordova they made a famous university, which 
was frequented not only by Mohammedans, but 
also by Christians and Jews from all Europe, for 
at this time the Mohammedans were more civilized 
than the Christians. When at last they had been 
driven out of Andalusia, and the mosques of 
Cordova and Seville had been made Christian 
cathedrals, they still for two centuries held on 
to the mountains of the Sierra Nevada, with the 
city of Granada for their capital, and the Alhambra 
for the palace of their kings. 

Thus for several centuries the Saracens main- 
tained a great Arabic empire, which spread along 
the south shore of the Mediterranean from Persia 
to Spain. But as we shall learn in the next 
chapter, the central part of their territories, that 
part which contains Mecca, Damascus, and Bagdad, 
was in the end conquered by the Turks from Central 
Asia. The Turks accepted the Mohammedan 
religion of the Arabs, but we must take care never 
to contuse a Turk with an Arab. They speak 
quite different languages, and are of a very different 
look and character. As we have already said, 
one of the most remarkable results of the British 
campaigns in Palestine and Mesopotamia during 
the Great War has been to set the Arabs once 
more free from the Turks. 


CHAPTER XXIII. THE TURKS 


THE Saracens, as we have seen, be- 

came a civilized people, and in the 

West allowed the Christians to 

frequent their University of Cor- 

dova. In the East they allowed 

Christian pilgrims to visit the 

Sepulchre of Christ at Jerusalem. The civilized 

world was thus divided into two parts, Christen- 

dom where men followed Christ, and Islam where 

they followed Mohammed. But about the time 

of the Norman Conquest of England, the eastern 

Saracens were conquered by a race of heathen 

horsemen, the Turks, who came upon them from 

Central Asia. The Turks conquered Bagdad and 

Damascus and Cairo. They became Moham- 

medans, but they remained barbarians. They 

destroyed the civilization of the Saracens, and they 

tyrannized over the Christians. It was no longer 

safe for pilgrims to visit the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem. 

Then there arose in France one Peter the 
Hermit of Amiens, who preached that all Christen- 
~ dom should unite to make war on the Turk, and to 
recover the Holy Sepulchre from the Mohamme- 
dans. At this time the western countries of 
Europe were more united than they are to-day. 


The Church of Rome was the only Church in 
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England and Germany no less than in France, 
Spain, and Italy. Moreover, Latin was still talked 
in all these countries by educated people. The 
English, French, German, Italian, and Spanish 


languages were called vulgar tongues, for they. 


were spoken only by the uneducated people. It 
was easy, therefore, for Englishmen, Frenchmen, 
Germans, Italians, and Spaniards to be moved by 
Peter the Hermit to make common warfare against 
the Mohammedans. 
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The wars which now began lasted for two cen- 
turies and were known as the Crusades. At one 
time the Crusaders succeeded in taking Jerusalem, 

and they founded a little Christian kingdom in 
Palestine, but in the end the Turks were victorious, 
and the Christians ceased from their efforts. 

The Crusaders had to be transported from 
the shores of France and Italy to the Holy Land. 
The ships were found by certain Italian cities, 
chiefly Venice and Genoa, and these cities grew 
to be the richest in Christendom as a consequence, 
for they established a great over-seas trade with 
the East. This was the time when Italy began 
to take the lead in Latin Christendom. The 
beautiful cities which we described in the chapter 
on Italy were now built and adorned. Florence 
and Pisa were built of stone and their streets were 
paved, when as yet the houses of London were of 
wood, and its streets merely filthy gutters. 

When the Crusades were over, there arose a 
leader among the Turks of Asia Minor who was 
called Othman or Ottoman. He waged war 
against the Greeks of Constantinople, and presently 
the Ottoman Turks, as his followers were called, 
crossed the Dardanelles into Europe. But though 
they now had power on both sides of the Darda- 
nelles, in Europe as well as in Asia, the Greeks 
long set them at defiance behind the walls of 
Constantinople, for the sea ways were still open, 
and the Venetians and the Genoese brought the 
necessary food. The Italians had at this time a 
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great trade with the shores of the Black Sea, and 
Constantinople was essential to them, for it 
secured the passage of the Bosporus. At last in 
the year 1453 the Turks took Constantinople, and 
the Cathedral of St. Sofia became a Mosque. 
From that time the Greek Christians became 
subjects of the Turk. 

The Ottoman Turks had the most powerful 
of all the 
Turkish arm- 
ies... They 
had a very 
terrible device 
for strength- 
ening them- 
selves and 
weakening 
their enemies. 
In ©: y,6a8 
Christian 
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entered they 
exacted a young boy from each family, and remov- 
ing him from his home and from his district, they 
brought him up in the camp, so that he forgot his 
parents, and even his mother tongue, and became 
proud only of the regiment to which he belonged. 
These soldiers were called Janissaries. They fought 
with all their souls for the Mohammedan religion, for 
they remembered and felt no ties to the Christians. 
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There were scholars in Constantinople who still 
read the ancient Greek books that were written 
at Athens and Alexandria, and these scholars fled 
to Italy when Constantinople was taken by the 
Turks. They were welcomed as teachers in the 
wealthy Italian cities. Once again educated men 
in the West began to read Greek, and found that 
in Athens and Alexandria men had known much 
more than was known in later times in the Latin 
West. Therefore this time is spoken of as the 
Renaissance, or re-birth; of knowledge. It so 
happened that at this very juncture the art of 
printing was discovered, and the new ideas were 
therefore spread far and wide in books. 

The Modern World began with the Renaissance. 
In the year 1453, as we have seen, the Christians 
lost Constantinople. In 1492, however, they drove 
the Mohammedans from their last hold in the 
west of Europe, the rock fortress of Granada in 
Spain. In that same year, 1492, the Italian pilot 
Christopher Columbus, in the employ of Isabella, 
Queen of Spain, sailed across the Atlantic and 
discovered America. Trade over the ocean soon 
made the Christian countries rich, and Christen- 
/ dom began to control the world. But it was not 
until the Great War that the power of the Turks 
in Eastern Europe was finally broken. 


CHAPTER XXIV. EUROPE BEYOND THE | 
RHINE AND THE DANUBE 


WE have travelled southward from Britain through 
France to the Mediterranean, and then eastward 
to the end of the Mediterranean. We have 
heard of Egypt, of Syria, of Greece and Rome, 
of England, France, Spain, and Italy, and of the 
oreat difference between Christendom and Islam. 
And we have heard, lastly, how the Turks from 
Central Asia conquered the Arabs and the Greeks, 
and established the Crescent at Constantinople. 

We have now to pass into the centre and north 
of Europe. Across the great rivers Rhine and 
Danube we enter lands which in ancient times 
were barbaric, for the Rhine and the Danube 
were the boundaries of the Roman Empire. In 
this part of Europe there live principally two ~ 
races of. men, the Germans and the Slavs. As we. 
have already learned, the Germans at one time 
crossed the Rhine and overthrew the Roman 
Empire, establishing themselves in England, 
France, Spain, and Italy. The Slavs also crossed 
the Danube into the Greek parts of the Roman 
Empire, and though they did. not take Constanti- 
nople, which was defended by strong walls, yet 
they established themselves in the countries now 
called Serbia and Bulgaria. 
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Most of the Germans and Slavs, however, 
remained behind in the lands beyond the Rhine 
and the Danube. These lands of the centre and 
north-east have a cold winter, much colder and 


Fre. 122.—Tue Winter WARMTH OF THE SOUTH AND WEST OF 
EUROPE. 


In an average year snow lies over all the shaded area throughout January. 


longer than the winter of Britain and France. 
When we look at the map, therefore, let us remem- 
ber that the southern and western lands, which 
have an ancient civilization, are lands with a mild 
winter. Beyond the Rhine and the Danube, 
outside the old Roman Empire, civilization is 
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newer. In these countries men have to struggle 
with a hard climate. They have had to learn 
to lay up in the summer all the provision needed 
for the long winter. 

The great change took place in the northern 
countries when Christian missionaries came over 
the Rhine and the Danube, and converted the 
pagan Germans and Slavs to the Christian faith. 
The missionaries who went to the Germans were 
sent from Rome, and Germany was therefore 
added to the Western or Latin Church, which was 
ruled by the Pope. Most of the Slavs, however, 
were converted to Christianity by missionaries 
from Constantinople, and were thus added to the 
Eastern or Greek Church. 

We will commence our survey of central and 
north-eastern Europe by describing the great 
mountain range of the Alps, from the melting of 
whose snows the Rhine and the Danube obtain 
most of their water. 
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CHAPTER XXV. THE ALPS 


THe Alps, the highest mountains of Europe, 
extend from Vienna for several hundred miles 
in a W.S.W. direction, and then curve in the 
shape of a hook with the point resting on the 
shore of the Mediterranean. Within the curve 
is northern Italy; the French and German-speak- 
ing countries lie without. At their eastern end 
the ridges of the Alps splay out, north-eastward 
and -south-eastward, so as to occupy a great 
breadth, and this broad end of the range belongs 
mainly to Austria. Beyond it to the east is the 
wide low-lying plain of Hungary. | 

In Fig. 124 we have a contoured map of that 
part of the Alps which contains the Mont Blane, 
the highest summit in Europe. The contour 
lines show us how far the sea would run up the 
valleys and round the mountain slopes if the 
level of the water were to rise to 3,000 feet and 
then to 6,000 feet. 

A little to the right of the centre of the map 
is the mountain block of the Mont Blane. It 
measures some twenty miles in length from north- 
east to south-west. It is about seven or eight miles 
broad, and it is about three miles high. On the 


top, summer and winter, lie great banks of snow, 
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but a central ridge of rocky peaks pierces through 
the snow into the upper air. The sides of the 
mountain are cleft by valleys, and into the heads of 
these the snow is forced by the pressure of the snow 
masses above, which accumulate throughout the 
year, but especially in the long winter. Thus 
into each valley there descends from above a 
tongue of snow, which is gradually hardened 
into ice. Such an ice river, often winding down 
the curves of a valley for several miles, is known 
as a glacier. It melts into a stream of water 
at its lower end. . 

Between these ice-filled valleys the shoulders of 
the mountain stand forward, snow-clad in the 
winter, but in the summer rich with tall pasture 
which makes sweet hay. Each grassy shoulder 
is known as an “alp.” In the early summer the 
green of the grass on these upland pastures is 
completely hidden by the colours of myriad flowers 
which load the air with their scent. 

Thus we may picture the Mont Blanc as a 
peaked ridge, lying north-east and south-west, 
‘with a row ‘of grassy shoulders projecting on 
either side, each shoulder separated from its 
neighbour by a valley cut into the mountain front. 
The peaks are cloaked with snow, and the snow 
forms a fringe of icy glaciers, which fit into the 
lateral valleys. The movement of the glaciers is 
so slow that you can watch it only by marking 
the position from day to day of the stones which 
have fallen on to the ice. 
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Where the shoulders end a steeper slope begins, 
forming the edge of the mountain. This slope 
is usually clothed with dark pine forest, and it 
descends into a deep main valley which runs 
along the foot of the mountain parallel with the 
peaked ridge. The glaciers come to an end before 
they emerge from the tributary lateral valleys, 
and the streams of melted water leap through 
the steep forest by rapids and falls down into 
the meadow bottom of the main valley. There 
below are the villages, the winter habitations of 
the herdsmen who in the summer drive their 
eattle on to the lofty “‘ alps’ above. 

The valley which runs along the north-west 
foot of the Mont Blanc, receiving the drainage 
from its glaciers, is that of the Arve, and in the 
midst of it is the village of Chamonix, with great 
hotels. Chamonix is visited in the summer time 
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by people from all over Europe. The Alps have 
been called the playground of Europe. Most 
people content themselves with the beautiful views 
and the keen air, but the more active climb to the 
mountain peaks. They carry with them ice-axes 
with which they hew steps in the sloping glaciers, 
and so gain heights which could not otherwise be 
approached. They have big nails in their boots 
which bite into the ice, and they walk at a dis- 
tance from one another, but roped together, so 
that if one falls into a crack or crevice in the ice 
the others hold him up. None the less there are 
fatal accidents from time to time, especially to 
rash travellers who have not learned the art of the 
mountaineer. 
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In the winter the snow covers the “alps,” and 
lies thick in the pine forests below them. In the 
spring time when the thaw comes, except on the 
upper heights, masses of snow, covering many 
acres of the mountain side, sometimes become 
detached, and rush with a great noise into the 
valley below. 
Such snowfalls 
are called ava- 
lanches. From 
time to time 
we read in the 
newspapers of 
an Alpine vil- 
|: lage which has 
been com- 
pletely buried 
under an ava- 
lanche, often 
with the loss of 
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The people 
who live in the Alps have four sources of livelihood. 


They have the dairy produce from their cattle. 
They have the timber from their forests, They 
wait on the thousands of, visitors who come to 
them; and they have the power of their water- 
falls, now used to generate electricity and to drive 
machinery for manufacturing, 

On the south-east front of the Mont Blane 
there is another valley like that of Chamonix, 
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which collects the streams descending from the 
glaciers, but this valley is drained to the river 
Po, and so to the Adriatic, whereas the Arve of 
Chamonix runs to the Rhone, and so to the 
Western Mediterranean. The frontier between 
France and Italy follows the ridge top of the 
Mont Blane, and thus divides the inhabitants of 
the French valley of Chamonix from those of the 
Italian valley of Aosta. 

On either hand the Mont Blane is connected 
with other great mountain masses, which are 
partly separated from one another and from the 
Mont Blane by deep notches in the ridge tops. 
These notches, which are called passes, are used 
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“Mol”? means a‘ neck” or pass 
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by the inhabitants for pathways between the 
valleys. If we follow the valley of Chamonix on 
the map north-eastward to its head, we shall see | 
that there is a pass called the Col de Balme 
leading over to Martigny, where the river Rhone 
makes a great bend northward to the Lake of 
Geneva. The frontier between France and 
Switzerland is carried along the summit of this 
pass, so that the ascent from Chamonix is in 
France, but the descent to Martigny is in 
Switzerland. (Fig. 124, p. 215.) 

The river Rhone rises in a glacier, which is 
called the Rhone Glacier, and descends through 
a long valley, with mountains on either hand from 
which it gathers the water of many glaciers. At 
Martigny it turns northward into the Lake of 
Geneva. As the broad impetuous torrent enters 
the still and deep lake its waters are checked, and 
the mud which always makes a glacial stream 
turbid, settles to the bottom, forming a flat fertile 
delta at the head of the lake. The water which 
flows out of the lake at the other end, under the 
bridges of the City of Geneva, is brilliantly clear. 
A mile or two below, however, it receives the Arve 
from the valley of Chamonix, and the water be- 
comes turbid again, because the Arve flows through 
no lake. For some distance below the junction of 
the rivers you may see the clear Rhone water and 
the turbid Arve water flowing side by side without — 
mixing. 


To as north-west of the Luaiee of Geneva is 
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Fig. .130.—THE RHONE GLACIER. 


the edge of the Jura Range. If you climb up 
the forested front of this range to the summit 
you will see a wonderful view before you. The 
forest begins at your feet and descends to the 
plain below. There for a few miles the ground 
is rich with vineyards, until it ends along the 
blue waters of the lake, which is bordered with 
white towns and villages. Beyond the lake the 
dark forested mountains begin again, with the 
lighter tint of the Alpine pastures above, and the 
snowy peaks. One of these peaks is seen to 
rise like a pyramid higher than its neighbours. 
That is the Mont Blanc. It is fifty miles away 
from you. 

The Alps form a broad belt of country covered 
with great mountains like the Mont Blane. 
Between these masses are curving valleys, which 
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from time to time join together and _ finally 
emerge on to the plain outside the Alps. If 
you go up one of these valleys you find that it 
winds between the mountain slopes, and gradually. 
rises, becoming shallower, until at last, above 
the level of the forests, and often close to the 
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snow, you reach the pass between two mountain 
summits, and begin to descend into the head of 
another valley. Down this second winding valley 
you travel, with tributary valleys joining from right 
and from left, until you emerge once more from 
the mountains and find yourself amid the lower 
vegetation in the plain on the other side of them. 
The distance across the Alps where they bend at the 
Mont Blanc is about ninety miles, but they grow 
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broader farther east. The length of the Alps from 
the coast of the Mediterranean westward and 
northward and finally north-eastward is some seven 
hundred miles. The area which they cover is 
about equal to that of Great Britain. Several 
million people live in the valleys of the Alps. 


CHAPTER XXVI. SWITZERLAND 


THERE is one group of Alpine valleys which 
possesses an undying interest. The Rhone flows 
out of the Alps through the Lake of Geneva, and 
the Rhine through the Lake of Constance. About 
midway between these two lakes, along the north- 
ern edge of the mountains, is the smaller but very 
beautiful Lake of Lucerne, whose many branches 
end in forested valleys deeply trenched into the 
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Fie. 132.—THE ALps, From BERNE. 
In the foreground, the Bridge over the Aar. 
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surrounding heights. These valleys were the 
cradle-land of the Swiss Republic. 
_ The river Reuss comes down from the glaciers 
into the head of the lake, and flows out from it 
again as a clear stream under the bridges of the 
city of Lucerne. Then it crosses the Swiss plain, 
which lies between the Alps and the Jura, and 
joins the river Rhine. Berne, the capital of 
Switzerland, stands a little to the west of the 
Reuss in the midst of the fruitful plain. 

In the Middle Ages the inhabitants of all the 
valleys of Lucerne went to market at the city 
by boats on the lake. The people of each 
valley formed a separate community known as a 
canton, and ruled 
themselves. Lach of 
these Cantons was 
and is a little republic 
apart. In the old 
days the valley Can- 
tons of Lake Lucerne 
were known as the 
Forest Cantons to dis- 
tinguish them from ap Pe 
the Cantons which }aeerne 8 
afterwards grewupin “9% | eye 
the open plain out- indie 
side the mountains. 
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hereabout speak German, for this part of the 
Alps used to belong to Germany. | 

About twenty miles away from Lucerne, near 
the foot of the Jura Range, high on a hill-top over- 
looking the valley of the Reuss, was the castle 
of the Counts of Hapsburg, who ruled over many 
lands and were very powerful. In the time when 
Edward IL was King of England, the Count of 
Hapsburg bought some rights of rule over the 
Forest Cantons, and sent a harsh agent, one Gessler, 
to levy his taxes. Then the people of the Forest 
Cantons met together and made a League to resist 
the Count of Hapsburg. Their leader was William 
Tell, and many interesting tales are told of the 
struggle between Tell and Gessler. The walled 
city of Lucerne took the part of the peasants, and 
as they grew bolder the army of the Federated 
Cantons marched out on to the plain, and there 
defeated the forces of the Count, so that he was 
obliged to relax his hold on their valleys. One of 
these Cantons was called Schwyz, and its inhabit- 
ants distinguished themselves specially in the 
struggle, so that, when the fame of the victory 
spread over Europe, men said that it had been won 
by the Schwyzers, or, as the name was pronounced 
in France, by the Swiss. 

Many other valleys of the Alps, eastward and 
westward, and also parts of the plain, now joined 
the victorious League, which in the end became 
independent of Germany. It forms to-day the 
Federal Republic of Switzerland. By the word 
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Federal we mean that a number of little States, 
called Cantons, each with its separate government, 
are leagued together and have a common govern- 
ment for their greater affairs. German is spoken 
in most of the Cantons, but towards the western 
end, in and near the city of Geneva, French is 
spoken, and on the south side of the mountains, 
where the streams descend to the beautiful Italian 
lakes, the language, is Italian. 

The northern valleys of the Alps of Switzerland 
collect to the river Rhine, and are drained far 
away to the North Sea. The western valleys 
open to the Rhone, which flows southward to 
the Mediterranean. ‘The southern valleys feed the 
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Fie. 134.—LAKE LUGANO. 


tn the Italian-speaking Canton of Ticino. 
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river Po, which crosses the plain of northern Italy 
to the head of the Adriatic. Formerly the traffic 
from Italy to the north of Europe was carried 
upon pack animals over rough paths up the 
valleys on the Italian side, over the passes, and 
down the valleys on the German side. A hundred 
years ago the French Emperor Napoleon, who 
conquered Italy, Switzerland, and Germany, con- 
structed fine roads over the Alpine passes so that 
wheeled traffic could be substituted for pack 
animals. These roads wind with great loops up 
the mountain sides, so that nowhere is the gradient 
steep. Some fifty years ago, however, it was 
decided to connect the railways of Italy with the 
railways of Germany and France. These railways 
now pass up the lower valleys on each side with 
winding loops like those of the roads, and then 
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plunge into long tunnels pierced under the summit 
passes. ‘There are three of these great tunnels; 
the Mont Cenis from France into Italy, which is 
eight miles long, the St. Gothard from the Reuss 
valley in Switzerland into Italy, which is nine miles 
long, and the Simplon from the Swiss Rhone valley 
into Italy, which is twelve miles long. By means 
of these tunnels the engineers have been able to 
carry railways through the Alps without the 
necessity of climbing to the passes, which are often 
choked with snow in the winter time. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. THE RHINE 


THe Rhine flows from the Alps through the 
Lake of Constance. Then it turns westward, and 
falls over the great. cataract of Schaffhausen from 
the high plain into a valley. In this valley it is 
joined by the river Aar, which from other glacial 
sources in the Alps brings as much water as the 
Rhine itself. Tumbling on over rapids, the river 
continues its westward way through a deepening 
valley between the heights of the Jura to the south 
and of the Black Forest to the north. But at Basel 
it turns abruptly northward, and enters a broad 
flat-bottomed fertile valley between the Vosges 
Mountains on the west and mountains of the Black 
Forest on the east. Basel is in Switzerland, and 
the Rhine above Basel is in most places the 
boundary between the Swiss Republic and 
Germany. 

After leaving Basel, the wide river ceases to be 
impeded by rocks, although for a time it still 
flows too swiftly for easy navigation. All the way 
from Basel to Mainz, where the river Main joins 
from the east, the Rhine Valley is one of the 
most remarkable features in Central Europe. 
Imagine that a slip of the land surface, about 


twenty miles broad and nearly two hundred miles 
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long, has been let drop between two cracks, so that 
it lies at a low level, only a few hundred feet above 
the sea. Then imagine that the river Rhine, 
entering this sunken space from the south, has 
spread over the bottom of it a level carpet of 
gravel and silt. Finally, clothe this carpet 
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through all its twenty miles of breadth and its 
two hundred miles of length with green fertility, 
and imagine the silvery river winding to and fro 
through its midst. On either hand you will see, 
visite abruptly from the edge of the level, the 
forested slopes of the Vosges to the west and of the 
Black Forest to the east. But opposite to Basel 
there is the gap of Belfort between the Vosges 
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and the Jura, so that it is here easy to enter the 


Rhine Valley from France. 
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Between Basel and Mainz stands the city 
of Strasbourg, of which we read in Chapter VIII. 
From Basel until below Strasbourg the Rhine 
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is now the boundary between France and Germany. 
At Strasbourg the railway crosses from Paris to 
Vienna, for in this neighbourhood the right and 
left walls of the Rhenish Valley decline in height. 
‘It is comparatively easy, as we have already 
learned, to pass eastward through Lorraine between 
the Vosges and the Ardennes. It is equally easy 
to continue eastward up the Neckar Valley round 
the northern end of the Black Forest, and so to 
gain the Bavarian plateau and the Upper Danube. 

At Mainz the Rhine makes a sharp bend west- 
ward, for the river here approaches the southern 
foot of the Central Hills of Germany. Under 
their shelter, in the low valley of the Main, and 
of the Rhine where it turns westward at Mainz, 
are some of the best vineyards in Europe. Here 
are grown the Rhine wines, which in England 
usually pass by the name of Hock, from a small 
town called Hoch on the Lower Main. There is a 
dense agricultural population in these favoured 
valleys, and several famous cities: Frankfurt, 
for instance, on the Main, a short way above Mainz, 
a great banking centre; and Wiesbaden, also near 
Mainz, a great health resort. 

Having run for a short space westward of 
Mainz, the Rhine suddenly turns northward again 
at Bingen, and cuts a deep winding gorge for 
many miles right across the belt of the Central 
Hills. The western end of these hills we know 
already as the Ardennes, which extend from 
Germany across Belgium into France (see Chapter 
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1X). There is a railway on each bank of the 
Rhine between Bingen and Cologne, for the hills 
are most easily traversed by following the river 
valley. So deep is the Rhine gorge that barges 
of a thousand tons burden are towed up the river 
by powerful tugs past Cologne and Mainz to 
Mannheim, three hundred miles from the sea. 
Mannheim is at the point where the Neckar joins 
the Rhine, and before the War was one of the 
principal ports of Kurope. 

At Cologne the railway from Paris to Berlin, 
which comes round the northern foot of the 
Ardennes, crosses the Rhine, and then continues 
along the edge of the central hills of Germany. 


' 
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Along this edge of the hills, where they sink to the 
northern plain, are some of the chief coal-fields of 
Continental Europe. We have already followed 
the coal belt along the northern foot of the 
Ardennes from France through Belgium into Ger- 
many The coal is continued across the Rhine 
____ north of Co- 
| logne, and 
here, in and 
round the 
towns of Es- 
sen, Elberfeld, 
and Barmen, 
there live some 
three million 
people. When 
you look out 
of the carriage 
windows as 
you go through 
this district 
by train, you 
might imagine 
that you were in Lancashire or in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire or in the Black Country near 
Birmingham. | 
Germany occupies both banks of the Rhine 
from the point where the French frontier leaves 
the river to the point where the river enters the 
territory of Holland. This part of Germany is 
known as the Rhineland. Observe that the prin- 
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cipal of the older towns, such as Cologne and 
Coblenz, are on the left or western bank, and the 
modern industrial towns mostly to the east. The 
Rhine was the frontier of the Roman Empire, and 
for centuries civilization ended there. The frontier 
towns were naturally on the left bank. Cologne is 
from the Latin Colonia, a colony, and Coblenz is 
from the Latin Confluentes, because it stands at 
the confluence of the Moselle with the Rhine. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. THE NETHERLANDS 


Tur Rhine emerges from its gorge just south 
of Cologne, and crosses the western end of the 
plain of north Germany. ‘Then, turning westward, 
+t divides into branches and forms a delta. This 
delta is Holland, which together with Flanders, 
as far as the chalk hills beyond Calais, is known 
as the Netherlands or the Low Countries (see 
Chapter 1X). 

Along the whole length of the coast of the 
Netherlands there runs a belt of sand dunes, 
blown up by the wind from the seashore. We 
saw them, it will be remembered, beginning at 
Calais. The country behind these dunes may be 
divided into four parts. First, from Calais just 
eastward, there is the territory of Flanders, lying 
low behind the dunes. Secondly, we come to the 
mouths of the rivers Meuse, Scheldt, and Rhine, 
which divide the meadows into long islands 
running inland. The dunes are on the seaward 
ends of these islands. This country is called 
Zeeland. Thirdly, we come to a peninsula of 
low-lying meadow thrust northward, with the 
dunes along its sea front, and a large shallow sea- 
lake in rear of it, which is called the Zuider Zee, or 
the South Sea, to distinguish it from the North 


Sea. This peninsula is called Holland. Fourthly, 
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east of the Zuider Zee, we have another low-lying 
meadow land, but the dunes of this part are 
separated from the coast, and form a chain of 
- jslands, between which the tide enters into the 
R 
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channel behind. This part of the Netherlands 
is called Friesland. 

Now Friesland, Holland, and Zeeland , belonged 
of old to Germany, but Flanders was a part of 
France. There were counts and dukes in the 
Netherlands as there were in the rest of Germany 
and France. Thus there was a Count of Holland, 
and a Count of Zeeland, and a Count of Flanders, 
and a little further inland round Brussels there was 
a Duke of Brabant. Of all these little territories, 
Flanders was in early times the richest, because 
it contained two energetic cities, Bruges and 
Ghent. If you look at Fig. 142 you will see that 
the road from Cologne to London, across the Strait 
of Dover, ran not very far from Bruges and Ghent. 
At that time the spices and silks of the East came 
by ship from Egypt to Venice, and were then 
brought over the Alps, and by boat down the 
Rhine. From Cologne, where the Rhine emerges 
from its gorge on to the plain, the wares of the ~ 
East were taken overland to the luxurious 
merchants of the Flemish cities. At the same time 
the wool of England was exported unwoven to 
these same cities, and was there made into the 
best cloths. You may remember this fact, because 
in the House of Lords the Lord Chancellor still 
takes his seat'on the Woolsack. In the old time 
the revenue of the King of England was got chiefly 
by levying a tax on the raw wool exported to 
Flanders. It is well worth while, if ever you 
can afford the time and the money, to spend four 
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or five days on a trip to Bruges and Ghent. They 
have still many fine old buildings, which were put 
up by their wealthy traders. 

As time passed, towards the end of the Middle 
Ages, all these little duchies and counties of the 
Netherlands were gradually gathered into the 
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hands of one family, and one man came to be 
Duke of Brabant, and Count of Holland, and 
Zeeland, and Flanders. In all, seventeen little 
territories were thus drawn into a group, and 
by a strange chance their ruler inherited the 
Kingdom of Spain. 

Now the first king of Spain and the Netherlands 
had a son, Philip Il, who married Queen Mary 
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of England. This Philip II persecuted his.subjects 
in the Netherlands. Shortly beforehand the 
Reformation had taken place in Germany and most 
of the Hollanders had become Protestants, but 
many of the people of Flanders and Brabant 
remained loyal to the Pope. Queen Elizabeth 
reigned in England at this time, and she, being” 
Protestant, sent help to the Hollanders. There- 
fore Philip made war upon her, and fitted out the 
Armada, which sailed up the English Channel to 
carry a Spanish army from the Netherlands for 
the invasion of England, but the English defeated 
the Armada before it could effect its purpose. 
None the less, Philip managed to retain the 
Southern Netherlands, which were Catholic, 
though he lost the Northern Netherlands, which 
were Protestant. Soa division was made between 
Belgium and Holland. 

During this war the people of Holland became 
very enterprising. They fought the Spanish ships 
on the sea, and sent ships to trade over the ocean 
to America and to the Indies. Their chief cities, 
Amsterdam and Rotterdam, grew very rich, 
whereas Bruges and Ghent decayed, for the trade 
from the Indies no: longer came down the Rhine, 
and England was beginning to weave her own 
wool into cloth. But the Dutch not only traded 
in foreign parts, they also cultivated the rich soil 
of the Rhine delta, and to this day Holland, much 
of which lies below the level of high tide, and is 
therefore very moist, is noted for its cheese and 
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butter, and also for the bulbs of tulips and 
hyacinths which are exported to all parts of the 
world. 

In the time of our Charles II the English and 
Dutch fleets fought many battles, but in the end 
they made peace. William of Orange, the ruler 
of Holland, was invited to England and became 
our King William III. Then the two Protestant 
countries, Holland and England, made war on the 
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Catholic King of France. At a later time Napo- 
leon I conquered both Belgium and Holland, and 
added them to France, but at the Congress of 
Vienna they were again taken from France, and 
made into a single Kingdom of the Netherlands. 
The Belgians and the Dutch, however, did not agree, 
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and in 1830 they separated, and the Belgians chose 

a king for themselves. 

Since that time Belgium has once more 
become a very rich country, for the belt of coal 
which runs along the edge of the hills of Central 
Europe crosses Belgium from France into Germany. 
Thus there are now in this part of Europe, opposite 
to the open estuary of the Thames, two small but 
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wealthy kingdoms, Holland in the north, which 
is Protestant, and rich because of its agriculture 
and its foreign commerce, and Belgium in the 
south, which is Catholic, and rich, chiefly because 
of the industries of its coal-field. A city called 
The Hague is the capital of Holland, though 
Amsterdam 
and Rotter- 
dam are both 
of them much 
larger places. 
Brussels is 
the capital of 
Belgium. 

The Dutch 
landscape is 
a curious one. 
The green 
meadows are 
edged by high . 
dykes or em- Stereograph Copyright, Underwood & Underwood, London 4: 
bank ments, Lela 


‘ Fre. 146.—A DutcH WINDMILL. 
which keep 
the water out, and they are drained by wind- 


mills which lift the water into the high level 
canals, from which it runs to the Rhine and the 
sea. In these days, of course, steam engines are 
also used for this purpose, but there are still a 
great many windmills to be seen if you walk on 
the dyke top beside one of the straight canals, 
and look over the flat country. Sometimes, when 
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the rivers come down in flood or the .sea tides 
are sary high, and the repair of the dykes has 
been neg- 
lected, a 
breach is 
made by the 
water, which 
pours over 
sreat areas of 
the low-lying 
country, 
flooding it. 
There have 
been in the 
history of 


: Holland many 
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andthe Dutch 


people owe not a little of their firm and disciplined 
character to the fact that they have always had 
to be ready to fight together against the sudden 
power of the waters. 

In the Great War the Belgians heroically with- 
stood the Germans who overran their country. 
Holland was not attacked and remained neutral. 


CHAPTER XXIX. GERMANY 


WE must think of Germany as consisting of three 
parts. There is, first, the small part along the river 
Rhine which was anciently civilized and was 
included within the Roman Empire. We have 
already described this Rhineland. Then there is 
the middle part, the part which has always been 
German, extending from the Rhine eastward to the 
Elbe. Lastly, there is Prussia beyond the Elbe, 
whose inhabitants used not to speak German, but 
were conquered and made to do so. 
In this chapter we will describe chiefly the 
middle part of Germany, which extends from the 
Rhine to the Elbe, and from the Alps to the North 
Sea, forming a great quadrilateral. Through the 
centre of it, from west to east, lies a belt of high 
forested hills, the western end of which we already 
know as the Ardennes. ‘To north of the Ardennes, 
towards the North. Sea coast, is the plain of 
Flanders; to south is the upland of Lorraine. 
East of the Rhine a broad low-lying plain forms 
the country to north of the Central Hills. This 
plain sinks a little westward to the delta of the 
Rhine, and in the east grows steadily broader, so 
that beyond the Elbe it occupies the whole space 
between the Carpathians and the Baltic Sea. 


Dutch is spoken in the west of the plain, German 
249 
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in the centre of it, and Polish in the east. 
Amsterdam, Berlin, and Warsaw are the chief 
towns of the Dutch, German, and Polish regions. 

The Central Hills form the southern edge of the 
plain, with the Hartz group standing out in front 
of their general alignment and rising abruptly like 
an island from the surrounding level. The highest 
summit of the Hartz, the Brocken, is visible for 
many miles over the flat, and many a legend 
attaches to it in the minds of the people of North 
Germany. 

The region of Germany which lies south of the 
Central Hills spreads away to the Alps between 
Bohemia on the east and the Rhine on the 
west. It is drained, as the map shows, by the 
tributaries of two rivers only, the Danube and the 
Rhine. That part of it which belongs to the 
Danube basin lies at a comparatively high level, 
and forms the plateau of Bavaria. The Rhine, 
however, and its chief tributaries, the Neckar and 
the Main, flow in deep valleys, down within which, 
sheltered from the north and east winds by the 
surrounding hills, are some. of the most fertile 
districts of all Germany, and the most pleasant. 

Thus we have (1) the wide plain of Low Germany 
extending to the sandy, foggy coast of the North 
Sea. This is a region of heaths and pine woods, 
and not very fertile. Then we have (2) the 
forested Central Hills with deep fertile valleys. 
This region ends where the Main river flows 
across Germany dividing it into north and south. 
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In the south-west we have (3) the broad, very 
fertile valleys of the Neckar and Upper Rhine 
which were partly included within the Roman 
boundary. Lastly, we have (4) the high, bleak 
Bavarian table-land in the south-east, over which 
flows the Upper Danube. 

In the Middle Ages a separate tribe of Germans 
inhabited each of these four regions. Amid the 
great forests and heaths of the northern plain 
dwelt (1) the Saxons. A Saxon sub-tribe, known 
as the Angles, inhabited the neck of the Danish 
peninsula just beyond the Lower Elbe. Some of 
the Angles and Saxons crossed to the island of 
Britain and there established the Anglo-Saxon 
kingdoms. In the Central Hills and along the 
Main were settled (2) the Franks. They dwelt 
also along the Lower Rhine by Coblenz and 
Cologne. When the Roman Empire decayed the 
Franks conquered Gaul, which therefore received 
the name of France. For a time the east and 
_ west Franks held together under one king, who had 
his principal residence at Aachen, a town which 
is to-day just inside Germany on the Belgian 
border. Charles, the Hammer, who defeated the 
Saracens at Tours, was a king of the united Franks, 
as was als6é the famous Charlemagne, who went 
to Rome and took N 
“ Kaiser.” But afterwards the westé 
became the French $f Paris, and o orgs 4astern 
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important city of Frankfurt, and the upper valley 
of the Main is still known as Franconia. 

In the south-western valleys of Germany were 
(3) the Swabian tribe or, as they were often called, 
the Allemans. In modern French we speak of all — 
Germany as Allemagne. The Alsatians and most 
of the Swiss are of Swabian race, as well as the 
people of the south-western corner of Germany 
proper. Lastly, on the open Danubian uplands 
were (4) the Bavarians, who also settled in the 
valleys of the Eastern Alps and down the Danube 
valley as far as Vienna. Thus the Austrians of 
Vienna are a branch of the Bavarian tribe, whereas 
their Alpine neighbours, the Swiss, speak the. 
Swabian dialect of German. 

At first each of the four great tribes had its own 
duke. After the time of Charlemagne these dukes 
used to elect one of their number to be Kaiser. 
The election took place at Frankfurt on the Main, 
which was therefore the early capital of Germany. 
This was about the time of the Norman conquest 
of England. 

Prosently the power of the dukes wane and 
the four great duchies broke up into smaller 
dominions. Some of these fragmentary realms 
lasted until modern times, and became small 
separate kingdoms. Such were the Kingdoms of 
Hanover and Saxony in the old Saxon Duchy. 
In the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries — 
the King of Hanover was also King of England, 
but when Queen Victoria came to the throne of 
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England she was forbidden by the “ Salic”’ Law 
from ruling in Hanover. The Salic Law declared 
that no woman should reign in Hanover. The old 
Swabian Duchy broke into the Kingdom of Wur- 
temberg, the Grand Duchy of Baden, the French 
but German-speaking land of Alsace, and the 
German-speaking part of Switzerland. The old 
Duchy of Bavaria was divided between the later 
Kingdom of Bavaria and the Archduchy of Austria. 
The old Duchy of Franconia broke into many small 
parts, of which the most interesting was the Free 
City of Frankfurt, a little republic. There were 
other Free Cities, especially in the north, such as 
Bremen, Hamburg, and Lubeck, which have 
lasted to this day as self-governing communities. 
Although the four great duchies disappeared, 
the position of Kaiser remained. The Kaiser was 
elected by certain of the German princes who thus 
took the place of the old dukes. These particular 
‘princes were known as Electors. It became very 
difficult, however, to find one of their number 
rich enough and powerful enough to discharge 
the office of Kaiser. At last they adopted the 
plan of always electing the Archduke of Austria, 
who was by far the richest prince in Germany. 
These Austrian Kaisers were of the Hapsburg 
family, whose first home, as we have already 
learnt, was at the castle of Hapsburg in Switzer- 
land (see p. 228). Thence they migrated to Vienna 
on the Danube, and under their rule Vienna grew 
to be a great city, for the Austrian possessions not 
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only increased so that they included all the valleys 
in the Eastern Alps, but also the land of Bohemia 
to the north of the Alps. 

Bohemia, in the very centre of Europe, is a land — 
of remarkable angular shape. You may see it if 
you look at the physical map, for it is bounded by 
straight mountain ranges, and you may see it 
also if you look at the political map, for to-day it 
lies outside Germany and forms the west end of the 
independent republic of Czecho-Slovakia (Fig. 149, 
p. 258). 

Bohemia is a great slab of country raised con- 
siderably above the sea level, and in that respect is 
like its neighbour Bavaria, from which it is divided 
by a mountain ridge called the Bohemian Forest. 
But whereas Bavaria is drained by the Danube 
past Vienna, Bohemia is drained by the Elbe, . 
which flows northward, and enters the North Sea. 
The lowest part of Bohemia, and the most fertile, 
is where the tributaries gather together in the. 
north centre of the country, just south of the gorge 
through which the Elbe escapes to the German 
plain beyond. Quite naturally, therefore, in this 
central part is placed the capital city of Prague. 

The people of the centre of Bohemia are Slavs. 
These particular Slavs are called Czechs. But the 
Czechs are nearly surrounded by the Germans, who 
live along the Danube until below Vienna, and 
along the Oder in the land of Silesia until ahove — 
Breslau. The word Czech is pronounced Check. — 

As rulers of the Austrian end of the Alps, of the — 
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city of Vienna, and of Bohemia, the Hapsburgs 
were a powerful family, and as Kaisers of all 
Germany their dignity was still further increased. 
But their capital, Vienna, was at the very edge of 
Germany, so that it was difficult for them to 
make good their power in the distant north of that 
land. Moreover, they were tempted to increase 
their dominions down the Danube in regions that 
were not German at all. Thus their empire 
became Austrian rather than German. In the 
end it included a very large part of the basin of 
the great river Danube. 
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CHAPTER XXX. THE DANUBE 


IN the direction of Hungary the Alps spread out 
north-eastward and south-eastward to a great 
breadth. The ridges diverge to their ends upon 
the plain, as the threads of a tassel would spread 
if it were laid upon a table. The streams which 
flow through the long valleys between the ridges 
help to feed the river Danube. 

The Danube itself, however, does not rise in 
the Alps. It will be remembered that when we 
spoke of the eastern frontier of France, it was said 
that the Rhine after traversing the Lake of Con- 
stance flows westward to the city of Basel, and 
then sharply northward, making a right angle. 
Within this angle there is a mountain mass, called 
the Black Forest, which is the twin of the Vosges 
Mountains, west of the Rhine. The streams which 
go down from the Black Forest southward and 
westward enter the Rhine, but two of the eastward 
streams unite to form the Danube. 

When the Danube emerges from the valleys of 
the Black Forest it flows over a broad plain, which 
is raised rather more than a thousand feet above 
the sea, and is therefore a plateau. This open 
plain is the part of Germany which is called 
Bavaria. In the midst of it, some distance south 
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of the Danube, stands the city of Munich, which 
is the capital of Bavaria. Munich has a cold 
winter, on account of its open and high position. 
_ If you walk out of the city on a clear day, when 
rain is probable, you may see, like a wall across 
the southern horizon, the dark forested edge of 
the Alps. 

The map shows that the north-eastern limb of 
the Alps is continued beyond the Danube by a 
mountain range called the Carpathians. ‘These 
mountains bend eastward, south-eastward, and 
finally westward, making a great curve, but the 
curve of the Carpathians round the Hungarian 
plain is in the opposite direction to that of the 
Alps round the plain of northern Italy. The 
Carpathians, though high, and in winter snow- 
clad, are not so high as the Alps, and their — 
summits do not rise quite to the level of ever- 
lasting snow. They are clothed with forest almost 
everywhere. | 

The Carpathians are continued from their far 
end by a third range of mountains, the Balkans, 
which bend first southward and then eastward to 
end on the shore of the Black Sea. The Balkans 
are a little lower than the Carpathians. Thus we 
have, in fact, a single mountain system, which 
begins in the Apennines of Italy, and is continued 
with three great bends through the Alps, the Car- 
pathians, and the Balkans. The Danube cuts its 
way twice right across this winding mountain 
range. First it divides the Alps from the Car- 
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pathians, and then the Carpathians from the 
Balkans. : 

Where the Danube passes between the Alps and 
the Carpa- 
thians, on the 
soutn bank,. 
at the eastern 
foot of the 
extreme point 
of the Alps, is 
the great city 
of Vienna, the 
capital of 
Austria. The 
position is a 
very impor- 
tant one, for 
there is a busy 
traffic east 
and west 
through the 
gap in the Fie. 151.—StT. STEPHEN’S, VIENNA. 


mountains, as 
well by land as on the river. The roads converge 


to this gap from the north-east, the north, the 
north-west, and the west, that is to say from all 
fermany and France. On the other side they 
spread out over the plain of Hungary, which lies 
beyond the gap. 

Where the Danube crosses the range for the 
second time, dividing the Carpathians from the 
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Balkans, we should expect to find another great 
city, but here the Danube has not quite com- 
pleted the work of cutting a passage through the 
mountains. The rocky gorge is very narrow, so 
that the roads forsake the river banks, and climb 
by preference over the passes of the mountains 
some distance northward and southward. The 
vast volume of the water tumbles impetuously 
in rapids over rocks which impede the passage. 
This gorge of the Danube between the Carpathians 
and the Balkans is known as the Iron Gates. In 
the last few years many of the obstacles have been 
removed by means of dynamite, but when the 
river is low navigation is still difficult. 

From the south-eastern corner of the Alps a 
range of hills runs south-eastward past the head 
of the Adriatic Sea, and then rising into moun- 
tains spreads out so as to fill all the western half 
of what is called the Balkan Peninsula. These 
mountains, known as the Llyrian Mountains, ex- 
tend southward into Greece, and sink with long 
promontories into the Aegean Sea. The Aegean 
Islands are for the most part peaks of the half- 
drowned ridges prolonged on the bed of that 
sea. In the centre of the peninsula the Llyrian 
Mountains touch the Balkan Range, and make a 
mountainous knot in the heart of the land. 

Within the ring of forested mountains formed 
by the Eastern Alps, the Carpathians, and the 
Illyrian ranges, there is a plain as large as England 
south of Yorkshire. This plain is Hungary, and 
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through the midst of it flows the Danube, enter- 
ing at Vienna and leaving at the Iron Gates. 
Hungary is naturally a treeless waste, covered 
with snow in the winter, brilliant with tall grass 
and flowers in the spring and early summer, and 
burnt to a brown desert in the late summer. 
Throughout history it has been inhabited by 
horse-riding peoples drawn from the plains of 
Central Asia, who for many centuries were a 
scourge to the herdsmen and foresters settled in 
the valleys of the surrounding mountains. In most 
parts of Hungary there is no stone, but only the 
goft soil, and it was therefore not possible to con- 
struct roads. To-day, however, railways have 
heen made, and nearly the whole surface is now 
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devoted to agriculture. Wheat has in many parts 
taken the place of the native grass, and thousands 
of trees have changed the whole aspect of the 
country, so that it is now difficult to believe that 
only fifty years ago a journey in Hungary was 
almost like crossing the sea, with the circle of the 
horizon unbroken in every direction. 

Beyond the Iron Gates along the Lower Danube 
there is another plain, extending eastward within 
the curve made by the Carpathians and the 
Balkans. ‘This plain, which belongs to Roumania, 
lies to the north of the Danube, and merges with 
the great plain of Russia round the east end of 
the Carpathians, for there is a broad space left 
between the foot of the Carpathians and the 
shore of the Black Sea. The southern bank of 
the Danube, opposite to Roumania, forms a brink, 
from the top of which a low plateau rises gradually 
to the Balkan Range. This low plateau is part 
of Bulgaria. From the edge of it you may look 
northward over the deep, broad, and_ strong- 
flowing Danube to the low, corn-covered plain 
of Roumania. 

Let us place upon the map which we have 
just described the various peoples who dwell in 
this region. The German-speaking people extend 
down the Danube to a point a little east of Vienna, 
and they inhabit the eastern forested Alps to 
where the open Hungarian plain begins. 

The Hungarians are neither German nor Slav. 


_ 
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Strange as it may seem, they are really Christian 
Turks. They rode into Europe on horseback many 
centuries ago from the centre of Asia. Unlike 
the Ottoman Turks, they came round the north 
of the Black Sea, through what is now southern 
Russia, and not through Asia Minor. Thus the 
Hungarians, or, as they call themselves, the 
Magyars, did not meet with the Arabs, and were 
not converted to Mohammedanism. ‘They settled 
in the plains along the Middle Danube as Pagans, 
and were civilized and converted to Christianity by 
missionaries of the Roman"Church. To-day, how- 
ever, many of them have become Protestant. The 
Hungarian capital is Budapest on both banks of 
the Danube. 

South-east of the Hungarian Plain the southern 
Carpathians broaden into the plateau of Transyl- 
vania. East of Transylvania, outside the Car- 
pathians, is the plain of Moldavia sloping down 
towards Russia, and south of Transylvania is the 
plain of Wallachia sloping to the Lower Danube. 
These three lands, Transylvania, Moldavia, and 
Wallachia, form together a nearly circular territory 
which is inhabited by the Roumanians, a people 
descended from the frontier garrisons of the old 
Roman Empire, who still speak a language akin 
to Italian. Roumania extends through to the 
coast of the Black Sea.. Its capital is at Bucharest 
in Wallachia. Roumania produces grain in even 
greater quantity than Hungary, and has productive 
oil-wells in the outer hills of the Carpathians. 
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The remainder of the people of the Danubian 
region are Slavs. Owing to the fact that the 
Hungarians and Roumanians occupy a_ belt 
spreading right through from the German lands 
to the Black Sea, these Slavs are divided into two 
groups, northern and southern. To the north 
are the Czechs of Bohemia and the Slovaks of the 
northern Carpathians. To the south are the 
Croats and Serbs of Yugo-Slavia, and east of them 
the Bulgarians. Belgrade is the capital of Yugo 
Slavia, which means South Slavia, and Sofia is the 
capital of Bulgaria. They are two small towns, 
much smaller than either Budapest or Bueharest. 

Belgrade is on the Danube, just where the great 
Save tributary enters, and Sofia is placed in a 
high valley amid the mountains which occupy 
the heart of the Balkan Peninsula. This valley of 
Sofia communicates easily north-westward and 
south-eastward with other valleys, so that there 
is a line of valleys, often described as the Balkan 
corridor, extending right through from Constan- 
tinople by Sofia to Belgrade. A railway has been 
constructed along this line, and thus Constantinople, 
Sofia, Belgrade, Budapest, and Vienna form a chain 
of capitals from the Bosporus to the centre of 
Europe. Asia Minor and the Balkan Peninsula 
have been described as a broken bridge, over 
which the Mohammedan Turks came into Christian 
Europe. Yugo-Slavia and Bulgaria are both of 
them peasant lands almost wholly dependent on 


agricult ure. 
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A deep depression, called Moravia, from the 
Morava or March river, leads between the 
Bohemian upland on the one hand, and the northern 
Carpathians on the other, and through this de- 
pression runs the railway from Warsaw to Vienna. 
This railway is joined, just as it enters the gap 
through the mountains, by another railway running 
from Hamburg through Berlin and Breslau, so 
that the trains which arrive at Vienna through 
the valley of Moravia come both from Warsaw 
and Berlin. Moravia, with Bohemia to the west 
and the Slovak valleys in the northern Carpathians 
to the east, constitutes the new Slavonic Republic 
of Czecho-Slovakia, a fruitful land with many 
mines and industries. 


Now we can realize in how important a position 
Vienna stands. From the south-east, from Con- 
stantinople, by the corridor of valleys, comes the 
Orient railway through Budapest; from the south- 
west, from Triest and the head of the Adriatic 
Sea, comes the Southern railway, skirting the 
eastern end of the Alps; from the north through 
the Moravian Valley enters the railway from 
Petrograd and Warsaw, and also from Breslau 
and Berlin; while from the west there are 
railways from Paris, and from the Netherlands, 
which converge in Bavaria to pass between the 
Alps on the south and the Bohemian Forest on 
the north. A railway has also been made from 
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Berlin through the gorge by which the Elbe leaves 
Bohemia, and through Prague to Vienna; but 
between Prague and Vienna this railway has to 
climb over a considerable height of ground, so 
that the longer way from Berlin via Breslau and 
Moravia has easier gradients. 

In the time when the Tudor and Stuart kings 
reigned in England the Turks advanced as con- 
querors from Constantinople through the Balkans 
into Hungary. A Turkish Pasha became governor 
in the citadel of Budapest beside the Danube. 


| The Magyars, Roumanians, Serbs, Bulgarians, and 
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Greeks were all subject to the Ottoman Sultan. 
Even the walled city of Vienna was twice be- 
sieged by the Turks, although fortunately in vain. 
All Christendom seemed to be in peril from them. 

Then in the time of our Queen Anne the Ger- 
mans of Vienna, the Austrians, turned, and step 
by step drove the invaders back. The Magyars 
and Croats, and some of the Roumanians, and 
some of the Serbs were taken from Turkey, but 
they were not liberated, for they were annexed 
to Austria. Thus a mighty Empire came to be 
ruled from Vienna, in which the Austrian masters 
were only a minority. 

In the middle of last century the Hungarians 
rose against the Austrians, with the result that 
the Dual Monarchy, Austria-Hungary, took the 
place of the former Austrian Monarchy. The 
Hapsburg reigned from this time as Kaiser at 
Vienna but as King at Budapest. The Magyars 
were admitted to a partnership with the Austrians 
in the government of the country, but the Slavs 
in the north and in the south, and the Rou- 
manians in ‘Transylvania remained subject peoples. 

At last, in the Great War, the Slavs and the 
Roumanians threw off the mastery of the Austrians 
and Magyars, so that there are now four little 
states—Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary, and 
Yugo-Slavia—instead of one great Austria-Hungary. 
The Roumanians of Transylvania have been joined 
to the Kingdom of Roumania. 


Vienna, a city of two million people, is now 
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capital only of Austria, a little republic of six 
million people. Before the War it was the seat 
of rule and the principal market for more than 
forty million people. It will be very interesting 
to watch what now happens to Vienna. Can it 
remain a great city? 
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CHAPTER XXXI. PRUSSIA 


In the North German Plain, where the local princes 
were far away from Vienna, the power of the 
Kaiser was resented, and the stronger princes, 
especially the Electors of Brandenburg, were 
always trying to make themselves independent. 
The capital of the Electorate of Brandenburg 
was Berlin. | ‘ 
About 400 years ago there lived a North 
German monk called Luther, who preached against 
abuses which had sprung up in the Church. He 
convinced his neighbours that he was right, but 
the Hapsburg Kaiser sided with the Pope against 
Luther. The princes of North Germany took the 
part of Luther, for already they were on bad terms 
with the Kaiser at Vienna. Thus a division took 
place in the Church. Those who separated from 
the Pope were called Protestants, because thev 
protested against what they considered to be 
abuses. There were many Protestants also in 
South Germany, but there most of the people 
remained faithful to the Pope and the Kaiser. 
Of the northern princes the strongest was the 
Elector of Brandenburg, and after the Reforma- 
tion, as the movement led by Luther was called, 
the strength of this Elector was doubled, because 
T 273 
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he inherited the Dukedom of Prussia. Prussia 
was then a distant German colony in Poland, 
on the shores of the Baltic. If you look at the 
map of Europe of to-day you will see a detached 
piece of Germany on the Polish shore of the 
Baltic. This isolated province round the city 
of Konigsberg, or ‘“ Kingstown,” was the first 
Prussia. 

Soon the Elector of Brandenburg began to call 
himself not Duke but King of Prussia, although 
his capital was Berlin in Brandenburg. Presently 
there was a very able King of Prussia, who was 
known as Frederick the Great. He conquered 
Silesia from the Viennese Kaiser, and later in his 
reign he joined with Russia and the Kaiser for the 
purpose of dividing up the Kingdom of Poland. 
The share of Poland which fell to Frederick was 
that part which lay between the Duchy of 
Prussia and the Electorate of Brandenburg. Thus 
a strong kingdom called Prussia was built up in 
the northern plain of Germany; it had previously 
consisted of two detached provinces, but now it | 
spread in a single territory from the Baltic to the 
Carpathians. Frederick the Great lived only one 
hundred and fifty years ago, at the time when the 
King of England was also Elector of Hanover. 

When Frederick the Great was dead, there 
arose, as we have already read in this book, a 
powerful Emperor in France, who was ealled 
Napoleon I. He conquered all the western side 
of Germany as far as the Rhine, and he attacked 
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and defeated first the Kaiser of Austria and 
then the King of Prussia. This was the time. 
when Britain was making war against France in 
the Peninsula. In the end, however, Napoleon 
was defeated, and then the Governments of all 
Europe sent ambassadors to Vienna, where a 
Congress was held, at which the map of Europe 
was re-drawn, but not exactly as it had been before 
the time of Napoleon. Prussia obtained a large 
new territory on the Lower Rhine round Coblenz 
and Cologne. At the same time the Electors of 
Hanover, Saxony, and Bavaria were raised to be 
Kings, and also the Duke of Wurtemberg, whose 
territory you will find round the city of Stuttgart 
in the basin of the Neckar. ° So it came about 
that in Germany, after the Battle of Waterloo in 
1815, there was an Emperor ruling at Vienna, 
and there were five Kings who ruled at Hanover, 
Berlin, Dresden, Munich, and Stuttgart. Of these 
Kings much the strongest was the King of Prussia. 

When William IV of Britain died, and Queen 
Victoria succeeded him, the crown of Hanover 
was parted from that of Britain, for no woman 
was allowed to reign in Hanover. -Thus Britain 
ceased to be interested in what happened in the 
North German Plain. This was fortunate, for 
it must be remembered that Hanover was _ be- 
tween the Prussian Rhineland and the older 
Prussia which lay east of the Elbe. 

Then in 1864 Prussia and Austria together 
attacked Denmark, and took from Denmark the 
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neck of the Danish peninsula. There were two little 

-Duchies in that neck of land, Schleswig and Holstein, 
and the territory which was taken away from 
Denmark was therefore called Schleswig-Holstein. 
Presently Austria and Prussia began to quarrel 
over their booty, and Prussia attacked Austria, 
and defeated her in a great battle fought at 
Sadowa in Bohemia in 1866. The other kingdoms 
of Germany all sided against Prussia, and therefore 
shared in the defeat inflicted on Austria. 

When peace was made Prussia turned Austria 
out of Germany, and the King of Prussia added 
to his kingdom Schleswig-Holstein, and also Han- 
over, together with some other territories. Now 
Hanover, as we have seen, lay between Berlin 
and Cologne, so that the territory of Prussia, 
which had been in two pieces, one in the great 
plain beyond the Elbe and the other on the Rhine, 
was united. It spread for the first time in one 
continuous stretch from the tip of the first Prussia, 
away in the north-east, to beyond the Rhine on 
the frontier of France near Metz. So Prussia 
came to include the greater part of Germany. 

When Prussia was thus enlarged, there 
ruled in France the Emperor Napoleon III, 
and he was afraid of the rising power of 
Prussia. Therefore, in 1870 he declared war 
against Prussia, but the Kingdoms of Saxony, 
Bavaria, and Wurtemberg sided this time with 
Prussia. The Germans marched into France, as 
we have already read, took Napoleon prisoner at 
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the great battle of Sedan, and besieged and took 
Paris. Then the Kings of Saxony, Bavaria, and 
Wurtemberg determined that the King of Prussia 
should be made German Emperor. Thus there 
were now two Emperors or Kaisers, both speak- 
ing German, the one ruling at Berlin, and the 
other at Vienna. But the German Emperor was 
also King of Prussia, and the German Empire 
included the Kingdoms of Saxony, Bavaria, and 
Wurtemberg. ‘The piece of land which was taken 
from France, that is to say Alsace and Lorraine, 
belonged to the whole Empire, and not merely to 
Prussia. For some purposes the lesser German 
kingdoms continued to rule themselves, but the 
army was the German army. 


After 1870 the German Empire became a very 
populous and wealthy country. In 1914 Germany 
had a population of more than sixty-five millions ; 
whereas Britain had only a little over forty-five 
millions, and France had only thirty-nine millions. 
Remember that the people of the northern plain 
round Hanover, Berlin, and Dresden are Protes- 
tants, but the people of the south, and also of 
Rhenish Prussia in the west, are mostly Roman 
Catholics. 

Vast industries grew up on the coal-fields of 
the Rhine, Saxony, and Silesia. The population 
of Berlin, the capital, multiplied five times be- 
tween 1870 and 1914, and Berlin became as large 
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as Paris. Hamburg also grew rapidly, until it 
was the largest port of Continental Europe, for 
the traffic of the east and the south gathers by 
river and railway to this corner of the North 
Sea. A ship canal was cut from Kiel on the 
Baltic to the North Sea, across the province of 
Schleswig-Holstein, so that much of the trade 
of the Baltic was diverted to Hamburg. 


Statute Miles 
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Great rivers cross the eastern part of the 
northern plain of Germany, and these are navig- 
able except during the winter frosts. Here there 
developed a water traffic almost as busy as that 
of the Rhine, for on the upper reaches of the 
rivers Elbe and Oder are the manufacturing dis- 
tricts of Silesia, Saxony, and Bohemia, and at 
the mouth of the Elbe is the port of Hamburg. 
There is a canal from the Oder to the Spree, 
which is a navigable tributary of the Elbe. Thus 
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shipping comes down the Oder from Breslau, and 
then along the Spree through Berlin, and along 
the Elbe to Hamburg, while other shipping comes 
out of Bohemia from near Prague, past Dresden, 
the capital of Saxony, down the Elbe, and so to 
Hamburg. Over the ocean, also, was organized 
a great German ‘commerce, much of which was 
carried in German ships. 
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The German Government built and trained a 
powerful fleet, based on the fortified dockyards 
of Wilhelmshaven on the North Sea coast, and 
Kiel on the Baltic, at the mouth of the Canal to 
the North Sea. All the young men of Germany 
had to serve for a time in the army, which was 
the strongest in the world. At Essen near the 
Rhine was constructed a huge arsenal for the 
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manufacture of munitions of war. The rapid 
growth of Germany, under the lead of Prussia, 
was the wonder of the world, but the other nations 
dreaded these mighty preparations for war. 

At last, in 1914, Germany misused her power 
and brought on the Great War. She had made 
friends again with Austria-Hungary, so that the 
Kaisers at Vienna and Berlin were now allies. 
Austria-Hungary attacked little Serbia and Ger- 
many attacked little Belgium. The Germans 
were seeking to dominate all Europe. The other 
Great Powers therefore went to the help of the 
little states which were thus attacked, and the 
greatest war in history ensued. At the end of 
more than four years of terrible fighting the 
Germans were defeated. The two Kaisers were 
dethroned and went into exile. Austria-Hungary, 
as we have seen, fell to pieces, so that only a 
small German Republic called Austria now re- 
mains at Vienna. Germany proper is, however, 
still a great nation, because the people who were 
ruled from Berlin by the German Kaiser were 
nearly all. Germans, whereas the subjects of 
Austria were of several different races who hated one 
another. But the Poles of Posen have once more 
been separated from Germany, and Alsace-Lorraine 
has gone back to France, and the Danes of Schles- 
wig have returned to Denmark. Germany is to-day 
a Republic, but no one yet quite knows what is 
going to happen at Berlin, for the Germans have 
been stunned for the time being by their defeat. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. SCANDINAVIA 


NortH of Germany there is a group of small 
nations, but these, unlike the Dutch and the 
Belgians, occupy a large country. The peninsula 
of Norway and Sweden is the second largest country 
in Europe, only Russia having a greater area. 
But’ all the Scandinavian peoples put together— 
Norwegians, Swedes, and Danes—number only 
ten millions. They live chiefly in the south of 
the Scandinavian peninsula, in the Danish islands, 
and in the little peninsula of, Jutland, which is 
attached by the isthmus of Schleswig-Holstein 
to the mainland of Europe. 

The entry to the Baltic Sea lies through a channei 
called the Skager Rak, with the low country of 
Jutland to the right hand, and the high country 
of Norway to the left. At the head of the Skager 
Rak a long inlet of the sea, or, as it is called in 
Norway, a fiord, runs northward in such manner 
as to separate the south of Norway from the south 
of Sweden. This is Christiania Fiord, and at the 
head of it is the city of Christiania, the capital 
of Norway. 

Instead of turning from the Skager Rak north- 
ward to Christiania, we may steam southward 


into the Kattegat, between the Low Country of 
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Jutland and the higher country of Sweden, though 
Sweden is a much lower country than Norway. 
The end of the Kattegat is blocked by two low 
islands, Zealand and Funen, so that three straits, 
the Sound, the Great Belt, and the Little Belt, 
lead from the Kattegat, as it were through a sieve 
at the bottom of a funnel, into the Baltic. 

Copenhagen, the capital of Denmark, stands on 
the island of Zealand, beside the Sound, with the 
shore of Sweden opposite. The word Copenhagen 
means “ the merchants’ haven,” for there has long 
been a great trade there, since most of the shipping 
from the Baltic chose the Sound rather than either 
of the. Belts for its passage inward and outward. 
But nowadays many ships go from the Baltic 
through the Kiel Canal to Hamburg and the North 
Sea. 

The flat Danish lands of Zealand, Funen, and 
Jutland have a moist climate, for the sea surrounds 
them, and the produce of Denmark is therefore 
chiefly from its dairies. Much butter is exported 
to England. | 

Norway consists of a long belt of table-land, the 
higher parts laden with’ snow and ice. Valleys - 
filled with forest descend to Christiania Fiord, 
and on the other coast towards the open ocean 
there are long valleys deeply trenched into the 
highland. The sea fills the lower ends of these 
valleys, forming long narrow fiords, which branch 
and wind between walls of high rock for a distance 
in some cases of more than a hundred miles inland. 
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Here and there at the foot of the cliffs there are 
small level spaces, large enough for a few farms, 
and there the Norwegians of the west coast live, 
half farmers and half fishermen. 

Along the sea front of Norway are many rocky 
islands, against which the ocean surf is broken, 
so that it is possible in many parts to steam north- 
ward along a calm channel between the island- 
guard and the mainland, and from time to time 
to enter a fiord and to penetrate over its still 
waters to the interior villages. 

It was from these fiords and from the Danish 
islands that in olden days the bold young Norsemen 
and Danes sailed across the North Sea to play the 
pirate on the English coasts. Running their 
ships into some inlet, they spread suddenly over 
the neighbouring country, seizing the horses, and 
then rode inland, robbing and killing everywhere. 
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As the summer drew to its close, they would 
return over the water to their own land, and pass 
the winter in the shelter of their fiords. To-day 
the Norwegians are peaceful traders, exporting 
timber from their great forests, and fish which 
they catch from the fruitful seas around. 

Sweden is a country which lies much lower than 
Norway, though it is not so low and flat as Denmark. 
Long rivers descend from the Norwegian heights 
eastward across Sweden to the Baltic Sea. There is 
a chain of great lakes, much larger than any of the 
lakes of the Alps, which lie across the centre of 
the country as though prolonging the Skager Rak. 
One of these lakes opens to the Baltic, and in the 
mouth of it are many islands, on some of which 
is built the beautiful city of Stockholm, the capital 
of Sweden. Because of the many waterways 
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through it, Stockholm has been described as the 
Northern Venice. 

Southern Sweden is a larger country than Den- 
mark, and it is a lower and more open country 
than Norway. It has a _ larger population 
than Norway and Denmark put together. Being 
_ farther from the open ocean it has a drier climate, 
and therefore grows more corn, though even here 
wheat does not ripen certainly in all parts. For 
the same reason the winter also is colder than in 
Denmark and the low-lying parts of Norway. 
There is hardly any coal in Scandinavia, but there 
are deposits of iron ore in the more northern parts 
both of Sweden and Norway. This ore is exported, 
largely to Britain. 

The Scandinavians are a fine energetic race, 
whose language is akin to German. They are 
almost all of them Protestants. Prior to 1815 
Norway, belonged to the King of Denmark, but 
then it was given by Europe to the King of Sweden. 
The Norwegians and the Swedes did not, however, 
gef on well together, and in 1905 they agreed to 
part. The Norwegians chose for their king the 
second son of the King of Denmark, and his 
(Queen is a sister of our King George V. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. POLAND AND THE 
BALTIC STATES 


Prussia and Poland resemble one another geo- 


graphically, but historically have been very dif- - — 


ferent. They are both countries of the plain, 
spreading from the mountains in the south to 
the-sea in the north, and both of them have 
western and eastern frontiers which are open. 
Thus they could only be defended by unity and 
preparedness. Prussia early understood this, and 
Fredetick the Great organized his whole country 
as though it were a military camp; he thought 
of its agriculture and trade as being merely for the 
support of hisarmy. The Prussians sacrificed their 
freedom and were obedient to their government. 
As aconsequence Prussia for a long time progressed 
from strength to strength, but in the end, in the 
Great War, she misused her power and sought to 
enslave the world, with the result that she fell. 
Poland, on the other hand, so followed free- 
dom, notwithstanding her threaténed position in 
the open plain, that her people became absorbed 
in party contention, and her government was 
weakened to the extent that she became a prey 
to her powerful neighbours. The territory of the 
once proud and independent Polish kingdom 
was shared between Prussia, Austria, and Russia, 


and for some four generations the Poles were a 
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subject and divided people. Only in the Great War 
were they set free again as a result of the defeat of 
Prussia and Austria by the Western Powers and of 
the Russian revolution. Poland and Prussia are 
now starting afresh, side by side in the great plain. 
Have they learned the lessons of the past ? 

The contrast presented by Prussian and Polish 
history is evidence of the great truth that wisdom 
in government lies in the combination of order 
with freedom. Too much freedom brings anarchy 
and the fate of Poland; too much order brings 
tyranny and the fate of Prussia. Moderation, 
both at home and abroad, can alone give, peace 
to a nation. 

The Poles are to-day a people numbering some 
twenty millions. They inhabit the plain on either 
side of the river Vistula, which curves in great 
bends past the three historic cities of Cracow, 
Warsaw, and Dantzig. Cracow has the most in- 
teresting buildings, but Warsaw is the more central 
and is the capital of the new Republic. Dantzig 
is the port, and has been made a self-governing 
community within Poland, because a majority of 
its inhabitants are German. 

North of Poland we have a range of small 
peoples living in the lands immediately east of 
the Baltic. Therefore we speak of the Baltic 
Lands, meaning Lithuania, Latvia, and Esthonia. 
The Lithuanians speak a Slavonic language which 
differs markedly both from Polish and Russian, 


but they belong to the Roman Catholic Church, 
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and in that resemble the Poles. The Letts, who 
are the people of Latvia, speak a language which 
is kin to Lithuanian, but they are Protestants. 
The Esthonians are also Protestants; their lan- 
guage, however, is not Slavonic but closely re- 
sembles Finnish. Indeed the Esthonians, both 
in respect of language and religion, may be 
thought of as Finns who live south of the Gulf 
of Finland. These Baltic Lands, which produce 
chiefly timber and flax, belonged to Russia 
before the War, and through their ports, Reval 
and Riga, used to pass a large part of the foreign 
trade of Russia. There are many Germans. in 
the Baltic Lands, des¢endants of former colonists. 
It will"be remembered that other German colonists 
founded the original Prussia round Konigsberg. 
Petersburg is the German form of the Slavonic 
Petrograd. The German Colonies were in fact 
studded all along the southern Baltic shore as far 
as Petrograd. 

Finally, to the north of the Gulf of Finland 
is the little Finnish Republic, newly set free from 
Russian mastery. Finland is a large country, 
but the population numbers only three p.illions, 
partly Finns and partly Swedes, who are/gathered 
for the most_vart along the sg where 
is the ¢ 


CHAPTER XXXIV. RUSSIA 


We have now described half of Europe. The 
Russian Plain occupies the other half. From the 
foot of the Carpathians eastward there are no 
elevations which are more than hills, until we 
come to the Ural Mountains separating Europe 
from Asia. 2 
Behind Scandinavia and Asia Minor are the inner- 
most pockets of the ocean, the Baltic and Black 
Seas, and between these there,is a broad isthmus 
by means of which the peninsula of western and 
central Europe is attached to the Russian Plain. 
Russia in Europe extends for fifteen hundred 
Hles from the shore of the Arctic Ocean to the 
Black Sea. and for two thousand miles from the 
Carpathians to the Ural Mountains. Great slow 
rivers wander over its surface, some of them drain- 
ing norh-westward to the Baltic. and some south- 
eastwar' othe Black Sea. but the largest of them. 
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except one little strip along the southern foot 
of a range of mountains which follows the south 
coast of the peninsula of the Crimea. Along that 
coast. beside the waters of the Black S@a, is a 
climate like that of the French Riviera, and 
southern plants can live even through the winte 
But elsewhere for a period of the year whch 
increases in length northward, the Russian vlain 
is carpeted in the winter time with a vas’ fall of 
snow. 


North Volga the sees 2 that 
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approach the shores of the Caspian Sea, for there 
ware in the heart of the vast combined continent 
of Europe and Asia, and the drought is such, owing 
to the distance from the ocean, that the ground 
produces little 
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Thus most of the Russian people live in the 
creat space that is enclosed within the Vorga 
on the one side, and the Black Sea, the Carpathian 
Mountains, and the Baltic Sea on the other. In 
that area there are more than a hundred million 
people. The northern part of it has much forest, 
and the farms are on ground which has been cleared 
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of the trees. The southern part, however, t«vards 
the Black Sea, is naturally a great grass vnd like 
the Plain of Hungary. . ‘This 
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came round the northern 
“wad .of the Caspian Sea, 
the Russians organized, 
some centuries ago, a rough 
eavalry called Cossacks. 
[These riders offered battle 
to the Asiatiecs, and so 
made peace in the Steppes. 
Then, a hundred years .ago, 
the Russians emerged from 
the northern forest and 
spread themselves over the 
steppes as far as the Black 
Sea. As in Hungary, so In 


Russia, vast fields of wheat 


have replaced the grass, and 
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the wheat is sent northward to the Baltic port of 


Riga. _ 
The Russians are Slavs, of the same race, there- 
fore, as the Poles and the Czechs, but they re- | 


ceived Christianity from Greek missionaries who 
| came to them 
trom: Cor 
stantinople, 
whereas’ the 
Poles and the 
Czechs had 
their Chris- 
tianity frem 
missionaries 
sent out by 
the Pope of 
% | = | Rome. There- 
00 *. | fore the archi- 
| tecture of the | 
churches and/ 
many othe 
things in Ri 
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the nearest foreign country. But Moscow stands 
Umea ziver which flows to the Volga, and therefore 
the summer navigation is towards the Caspian 
Sea, and not towards the ocean and the civilized 
peoples of the west and south of Kurope. For 


tn) 


4 


reason, when the Russians began to be civil- 
ized, their Czar or Kmperor moved the capital to 
the sea-coast. The Czar who did this was Peter, 
und the Russians know him as Peter the Great. 
Ihe new capital which he founded was St. Peters- 
burg, or Petrograd as it is now called. It stands 
at the head of the Gulf of Finland. a branch of 
the Baltic Sea which pierces farthest into the 
Russian Plain. In the time before railways- and 
Peter lived when Anne was Queen of Britain—all 
distant traffic was by ship, and therefore it was 
essential to place St. Petersburg by the sea, even 
though at the northern edge of the inhabited part 


— 


yf Russia. 

Yet Russia owes something to her cold winter. 
: 1812, when the French Emperor Napoleon 
nat conquered Western Germany, and _ had 
det J 


ye 


both Austria and Prussia. he marched 


sia. During the summer he was able 
tag FeAaC! 


le Russians burnt the city. 
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been easily and cheaply constructed acre« 
level plain. But though th rere is much ; 
her tertile soil, in. her 
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or five great cities, such as Moscow, Petrograd, 

“Rakes, and Kief, but ninety out of every hundred 

Russians are peasants living in distant villages and 
wholly unable to read or write. 

In 1917, in the midst of the great European War, 

a revolution took place in Russia. The Czar or 

Emperor was deposed, and a provisional govern- 

1 the same year a second 

he National Assembly 

by the people was dis- 


ment was set up. Later i 
revolution occurred. ‘T 
which had been elected 
persed, and the Bolsheviks established their power. 

! The word Bolshevik means ‘extremist.’ What 
will be the future form of Russian government is 
still uncertain. The whole Russian people have 
been impoverished by the disasters which’ have 


thus befallen their country. 


}>@ CHAPTER XXXY. THE LEAGUE OF 


NATIONS 
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remainder of Europe. 


“THE population of all Europe is about 460 
millions. There are probably about 
in European Russia, and 330 millions in the 


130 millions 


Before the Great War there were six Great 
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